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Te week, Dr. James B. Conant 
stepped before the National School 
Boards Association convention in San 
Francisco. At the same time, the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company in New 
York began rolling the 
brand new book—destined for the best 
seller lists Purpose of the two actions: 


pI esses On a 


to the American people the final 
{ Dr 


compre hensive high school. The 


Conant’s two-year study 


as firanced by the Carnegie 
ition 

f the new 141 page book: The 
merican High School Today. In the 

ok, Dr. Conant reaffirms his faith in 
the American public school system. He 
points out that the compre hensive high 
is strictly an American develop- 
ment in education: it 
provide a general education for all fu 


school 


is designed to 


ture citizens; to provide good elective 
programs for those who wish to use their 
acquired skills immediately on gradua- 
tion; and to provide programs for those 
who wish to go on to college 

[he problem is: How can we give 
all our students the best possible edu- 
cation in a world of rapidly-expanding 
know ledge? First of all, Dr. Conant says 
that the number of small high schools 
must be drastically reduced through 
district reorganization. At present, of 
the 21,000 U.S. public high schools 
only 4,000 are big enough to provide 
the variety of courses needed for the 
wide variety of pupils who attend. How 
big is “big enough’? There should be 
100 pupils in its graduating 
Conant 


at least 
class each year, says Dr 

What 
organization? Here are D1 


about curriculum and _ school 
Conant’s 21 
recommendations® for the improve- 
ment of American sec ondary educ ation: 

*Dr. Conant’s 21 recommendations are 
here quoted verbatim—but in somewhat 
edited form—and are reprinted courtesy of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Further re- 
production is prohibited without the written 
permission of the publisher. “The American 
High School Today” is copyright 1959 by 
James Bryant Conant. It is available in 
paper-bound edition for $1.00; in cloth- 
bound edition for $2.95 


, 


>1. The Counseling System: 

In a satisfactory system the 
counseling should start in the elemen- 
tary school, and there should be good 
articulation between the counseling in 
the junior and senior high schools if the 


schc 01 


pattern is 6-3-3 or between the coun- 
seling in the elementary school and the 
high school if the system is organized 
on an 8-4 basis. There should be one 
full-time counselor (or guidance officer 

for every 250-300 high school pupils 
The counselors should have had teach- 
ing experience but should devote vir- 
tually full time to the counseling work 


2. Individualized Programs: 

It should be the policy of the school 
that every student has an individual- 
ized program; there 
classification of students according to 
clearly defined and labeled programs 
or tracks such as “college-preparatory, 
“commercial.’ 


W ould be ho 


vocational, 


>3. Required Program for All: 

A. General Education. The require- 
ments for graduation for all students 
should be as follows: 

Four years of English, three or fou 
years of social studies—including two 
(one of which should 
be American history) and a 
course in American problems or Amer- 


years of history 
senior 
ican government; one year of mathe- 
matics in the ninth grade (algebra on 
general mathematics), and at least one 
tenth 
grade, which might well be biology or 


year of science in the ninth o1 


general physical science 

B. The Elective Program. The other 
requirement for graduation should be 
successful completion of at least seven 
more courses, not including physical 
education. All students should be urged 
to include art and music in their elec- 
tive programs. All students should be 
advised to have as the central core of 
their elective programs significant se- 
quences of courses, either those leading 
to the development of a marketable 
skill or those of an academic nature. 

C. Standards for Pass and Failure. In 
order to assist the counselors in their 
work of guiding the students into pro- 


to Amer 


ican People 


Dr. James Bryant Conant 


grams which the students can handle 
effectively, the teachers of the ad- 
vanced academic elective courses—for- 
eign languages, mathematics, and sci- 
ence—should be urged to maintain high 
standards. They should be told not to 
hesitate to fail a student who does not 
meet the minimum level of perform- 
ance they judge necessary for a mastery 
of the subject in question. In other 
words, the work in the academic elec- 
tive courses should be judged on a 
standard of performance so high that 
students who do not have the ability to 
handle the subjects are discouraged 
from electing these courses and pre- 
vented from continuing in the se- 
quence. On the other hand, for the 
required courses another standard 
should be applied. Since these courses 
are required of all, irrespective of abil- 
ity, a student may be given a passing 
grade if he has worked to full capacity 
whether or not a certain level of 
achievement has been reached. 


»4. Ability Grouping: 

In the required subjects and those 
elected by students with a wide range 
of ability, the students should be 
grouped according to ability, subject by 
subject. For example, in English, Ameri- 
can history, ninth-grade algebra, biol- 





2-T 


there should 


¢ ] isses 


ogy, and physical science 

be at least three types of 
for the more able in the 
other for the large grou] whose 
is about average, and another 


one 
subject, an- 
ibility 
for the 
readers wil should _ be 
handled by special teachers. The mid- 
dle group might be divided into tw 

the students 
This 
] 


very slow 
O oF 
three sections according t 
ability in the subject in question 
type of grouping is not to be confuse 
with across-the-board gr uping accord 
ing to which a given student is placed 
ill « Un- 


tol 


oT 
toy 


ourses 


in a particular section in 
mme nded 


der the scheme here n 


rec 


example, a student may be in the 
he middle Sec 


] 


1€ algebra 


section in English but t 


tion in history or ninth-gra 


5. Supplement to H. S. Diploma: 

In addition to the diploma, each stu 
dent should be given a durable record 
of the courses 
and the grades obtained. The 
of such a record should be well pub 
licized so that ask for it 
rather than merely relying on a diploma 
when questioning an applicant for a job 
about his education. The 
that could be 


studied four years 


existence 


empl vers 


record might 


be a card carried in a 


wallet. 


>6. English Composition: 
The time English 
position during the four years 


devoted to com 


sh yuld 


occupy about half the total time de- 
voted to the study of English. Each stu- 
dent should be required to write an 
average of one theme a week. Themes 
should be corrected by the teacher. In 
that have 
ade quate these 


teachers of English 


for 


themes, no English teache1 


yrder 
time handling 
should be 
responsible for more than one hundred 
pupils 

To test the ability of each student in 
English composition, a school-wide com- 
position test should be 


given In every 


in the ninth and eleventh grades, 


grade: 


these tests should be 


graded not only by the teacher but by 
i committee of the entire school. Those 


composition 


i grade on 
test 
ability as 
test should 
be required to take a special course in 


students who do not obtain 
the 


commensurate 


eleventh-grade 
with 


composition 
their 
measured by an aptitude 
English composition in twelfth grade 


»7. Diversified programs for the de- 
velopment of marketable skills: 
Programs should be for 


girls interested in developing skills in 


available 


typing, stenography, the use of clerical 
Distributive 
if the re- 
Can be 


machines, home economics 


education should be availabk 
tail shops in the community 


persuaded to provide suitable open- 


r 
ings. If the community is rural, voca- 


tional agriculture should be included. 
For boys, depending on the commu- 
trade industrial programs 
should be available. 

The school administration should con- 
stantly assess the employment situation 
in those included in the voca- 
tional programs. When opportunities for 
employment in a given trade no longer 
exist within the community, the train- 
ing that field should be 
dropped 


nity, and 


trades 


program in 


m8. Special consideration for the very 
slow readers: 

Those in the ninth grade of the school 
who read at a level of the sixth grade 
or below should be given special con- 
sideration. These pupils should be in- 
structed in English and the required 
social studies by special teachers who 
are interested in working with such 
students and who are sympathetic to 
thei Remedial reading 
should be part of the work, and spe- 
cial types of textbooks should be pro- 
vided. The elective programs of these 
pupils should be directed toward sim- 
ple vocational work, and they should 
be kept out of the regular vocational 
programs for boys, the distributive ed- 


pr »blems. 


ucation program, and the regular com- 
girls. These 
be confused with 


mercial program for 


students should not 


A WIDE RANGE OF NEW CORONET FILMS 


re repre- 
motion 
unior 
these 
the 


Are You Popular? (New) (11 


f 


># +} 


Edgar Allen Poe: Background for His Works 


gs up to date the classic earlier release 


e same title 


Paintings made expressly for the film 


life excerpts from Poe's works 


Laws of Conservation of Energy and Matter 


pt 


The Laws of Gases (11 


B 


boy 


The Metric System (11 


Laboratory experiments and special 


tographic effects help explain these basic laws 


min The gas laws of 


Dalton, Charles and Avogad asic science 


nciples graphically illustrated 


min). An explanation of 


the metric system and a history of its development 


CORON TE'T 
FILMS 


Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Rembrandt: Painter of Man (19 min.) Sixty 
of Rembrandt's most famous original paintings 
illustrate highlights of his life and art 

(1893- 


A dramatic presentation of the 
which U. S. ex- 


United States 
1917) 


exciting 


Expansion Overseas 
132 min 
quarter-century in the 
te led its rule 


These are 


typical the hundreds of ex- 


Coronet now available, and 
which will be released from month 
in the future 
Write for preview ... 
l lr . l purchas¢ I 
ns are jJur- 


except for 


if uu are consiadcring 


the coupo 
containing ful 
films and i 


preview or 


for- 


Dept. ST-159, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill 
purchase consid- 


nés of the films I 
attached list 


your most 


] 


MmoOruUe 
ronet 
NAME 
sSCHOOI 
ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 














students. The educa- 


r¢ irde 


the mentally retarded is a spe- 


problem which in some. states is 


ilso handled in the regular high school 
| instruction and the use 
] 


| } 
through specia 
| runads 


t special State 
»9. The programs of the academically 
talented: 


The follow 


gly recomn 


program should be 


vended as a minimum: 
ur yé of mathematics, four years 


language 


toreign three vears of 
in addition to the required four 
English and three 
total of 
irses with homework to be taken in 

This program w ill require at 

n homework hours weekly. 
talented pupils 
cent of student popula- 


mav wish to study a second foreign 


years ot 


] 


ial studies i eighteen 


ac ice mic illy 


in additional course in so- 


Since such students are 


le ot 


} 
work courses. these 


handling twenty or more 
additional aca- 
added to the 


1 
aq minimum program 


may be 


ourses 


P10. Highly gifted pupils: 
For the highly 


} 
specia Ta 


gifted pupils some type 
ngement should be made 


ese pupils of high ability, who censti- 
m a national basis about 3 per 
t of the student population, may well 


number In some schools 


warrant giving them instruction in a 
] 
special 


guidance officer 


class. In this case, a_ special 


should be assigned to 
ip as a tutor and should keep in 
touch with 
roughout their fou 
SC hoolwork Che 
that these students are challenged 
work but bv the de- 
if their special interests as 
the highly 
start in the 
earliet 


these students 


vears of senior 
tutor should see 
nly by course 
ment 
[The identification of 
might well seventh 
eighth grade on 
If enough students are available to 


yrovide a speci il class, these students 


1 
I 
should take in 
more COuUTSeS 


Ady ct 


the twelfth grade one or 
part of the 
1 Placement Program 


which are 


P11. The academic inventory: 

In order to provide meaningful sta- 
about the education of the 
board 


tistics 


academically talented, a school 


through the superintendent should ask 
the principal each year to provide an 
The academic in- 


academic inventory 


ventory should include information as 
to what per cent of the academically 
talented boys and girls went on to a 
college, a college, 
This inven- 


graduating class might well 


two-yeal four-yeal 


university academic 


of the 
be published each year. 


or a 
tory 


P12. 
The school day should be so organ- 


Organization of the school day: 


zed that there are at least six periods 


in addition to the required physical ed- 
ucation and driver education which in 
many states occupy at least a period 
each day. A seven- or eight-period day 
may be organized with periods as short 
as forty-five minutes 
organization, laboratory periods as well 


Under such an 
as industrial arts courses should involve 
double periods. 
P13. Prerequisites for advanced 
demic courses: 

Standards in advanced courses should 


aca- 


be such that those who enroll in each 


successive course of a sequence have 


demonstrated the ability required to 


3-T 


handle that course. To this end, ad- 
mission to eleventh-grade mathematics 
should depend upon the student's re 
ceiving at 


mathematics, 


least a C in tenth-grade 
and for 


twelfth-grade mathematics at least a ¢ 


admission to 


should be required in the eleventh 
Similarly, if the physics 
course is given in the twelfth grade, it 
should be open only to those students 


grade course 


who have studied three years of mathe 
matics and obtained a grade of at least 
C in each course. Also, in the foreign 
language sequence, a grade of C should 
be required for entry into the second 


vear course. (Turn page 





killers 


Cars are not the 
reckless, insane 
slaughter on nation’s highways 


Key . 


“Tommy Gets the 


courtesy and skill 


FREE! 





The B. F. 


Please send me 
the Keys.” 


Name__— 


School_ 


This could be the 
MOST 
IMPORTANT 
LESSON 
YOU’LL EVER 
TEACH! 


Cartoon Book Teaches Safe Driving 
for Teen-Agers .. . is endorsed by 


Leading Safety Organizations 


Improperly trained drivers or drivers with 
ittitudes are responsible for the mounting, tragi: 


Each year 1,400,000 injuries and deaths are caused by highway acci 
dents. Young drivers, mostly in their teens, are involved in one out of 
four auto accidents that cause death. 

a free, 32-page, four-color cartoon book edu 
cates teen-age drivers in the safe and sane operation of an automobile 

The book inspires young people to a sense of responsibility that should 
accompany the driving privilege. It points out that sportsmanship, plus 
are the basic ingredients of good driving practic 


Use coupon to order copies 
for every pupil in your class 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


Goodrich Company, 


_ copies of your safe driving teaching aid 





Akron, Ohio 


“Tommy Gets 
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City 
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P14. Students should not be given a 
rank in class according to their grades 
in all subjects: 

In many 


schools, it is customary to 


designate a rank in class on graduation 


is determined by the marks received 
the position of valedictorian is usually 
held by the student whose rank is num- 


ilculated by 


1] 


ber one he ranking S 
grades subjects 
tour \ I | Dr 
} 


found ta 


aging the 
during the | 
It) mann 


have 


schools the desire to rank high has led 


1 


DI ght 


in order 


P15. Academic honors list 

At the ! 
a list should be publish 1 of the stu 
dents who had elected « ses recom 
talented 


ide ot B 


students to elect « 


to obtain high 


courses 


end of each marking period 


hl 


mended for the academically 


and had made an average @1 


P16. Developmental reading program: 
A school should have the equipment 
for a developmental reading program 
Che program should be available on a 
voluntary basis for all the pupils in the 
of hool 1 
English should be asked t 
program sympathetically and to urge 
students to take advantage of the op- 


portunity to 


The counselors anda teat hers of 


view this 


increase reading speed 


ind comprehension 
17. Summer school: 
The S¢ hool 


tuition-free 


board should operate a 


summer school in which 
available not only for stu 


i subjec & but 


courses are 
dents who have to re peat 
also for the 

dents who wish to use the 


broaden thei: 


bright and ibitious stu- 
summer te 


elective programs 


P1S. Foreign languages: 

The school board should be ready to 
ffer a third and fourth year of a for 
no matter | v few stu 
The vl id 


hould urge the complet of a four 


elgn language 


lents enroll officers 


year sequence of one foreign languags 
if the 


1 1) 
handing 


student demonstrates ability in 


foreign languages. On_ the 
other hand | 
lificulty handling the fi 
inguade should be 


ontinuing with the subject 


students 
( 
, 
| 
P19. Science courses: 


All students should obtai: 


derstanding of the nature 


some uh 


f science and 


| 


the scientific approach b required 


course In physical Science O1 biology 


en in at least 
ability 


lo accommodate students who are in 


This course should be gi 
three sections grouped 
terested in science but do not have the 
ability two 
offered 


one at least a (¢ 


required mathematical 
types of chemistry should be 
into 


in algebra and tenth-grade 


For entry ! 
mathematics 
should be required. The other cours¢ 
should be designed for pupils with less 
standards 


nathematical ability. The 


second however, 


that 


than ave rage ability 


even in this course, 


should be such those with less 
(assuming a dis- 
tribution of ability according to the na- 
tional norm) will have difficulty passing 
the course 


In addition to the 
twelfth grade with mathe- 


physics course 
given in the 
matics as a prerequisite, another course 
in physics should be offered with some 
such designation as “practical phy sics.” 
The standards in this second 


sh yuld be 


1 
than 


course 
such that students with less 
ability difficulty 


passing the course. 


average have 


>2(). Homerooms: 

For the purpose of developing an un- 
derstanding among students of different 
ability 


home rooms should be Or- 


levels ot academic and Voca- 
tional goals 
ganized in such a way as to make them 
significant social units in the school, To 


this end kept to- 
entire 


students should be 


gether in one homeroom for the 
seniol high school course (three or fou 
should be taken to 


each homeroom a cross section of 


years ), and care 
have 
the school in terms of ability and voca- 
tional interest. The teachers in charge 
of the homerooms should be persuaded 
by the administration that their work 
is homeroom teachers is important. Suf- 
be allotted to the 


homeroom so that students may use this 


ficient time should 
period to develop a sense of community 
interest and to have practice in a small 


Way in representative government 


21. Twelth-grade social studies: 

In the twelfth 
American problems or American govern- 
should be 


11 lude as 


grade a course on 


ment required. This course 


should much material on 


economics as the students can eftec- 


tively handle at this point in their de- 


velopment. Each class in this course 


should be a cross section of the school: 


the class should be heterogeneously 


Teachers should encourage 


grouped 
all students to participate in discussions. 


Phis course should develop not only an 


understanding of the American form of 
| basis 


rovernment and of the economic 


of our free society, but also mutual re- 


spect and understanding among differ 
ent types of students. Current 


should be 


controversial 


topic S 
includes tree discussion of 


ISSUCS should be encour- 


aged. This approach is one significant 
schools distinguish 


Way In which oul 


themselves from those in totalitarian 


nations. This course, as well as well- 
organized homerooms and certain stu- 
dent 
deal to the development of future citi- 


will be 


stand firm under try- 


activities, can contribute a great 


zens of our democracy who 
intelligent voters 
ing national conditions, and not be be- 
guiled by the oratory of those who ap- 
pe al to spec ial interests 


15-T) 


(News concludes on page 











How to Save on Your Income Tax! 


By MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN 


[' YOUR TOTAL income was less 
than $10,000 last year—and less than 
$200 came from sources on which tax 
vas not withheld (such as dividends), 


have 


you three possible ways of filing 
your tax return 
Y Use the 
LO40A 
> Use the short form of the leaflet 
xm 1040), filing only page 1 and 
back of it which is page 3. 
> File the complete four-page leaflet. 
[ry out each of these three ways to 
which results in the lowest tax for 


card (Form 


simplified 


the card, you cannot reduce 


the deductions 
leaflet 
Therefore, if you received 
during sick leave or incurred de- 


ixable income by 
allowed — those who use the 
(Form 1040 
pay 
ductible educational expenses, fill in at 
least the short Form 1040. 

Certain professional expenses and 
credit for dividends can be used to re- 
| the complete 


duce tax only if Form 


LO40 is filed 


Deductions 


} 
u recuce 


You 


the standard dediuc 


Deductions taken on page ] 


ijusted ss Income may then 


ure 
vour tax by 
r itemize deductions on 
Since the 
cent of adjusted gross in 


your 


standard deduction 


lows LO per 
COIN 


up to $1,000, it does not pay to 
leduct total 


itemize deductions unless they 


standard deduction 
hand, if contributions 
medical expenses, child-care 


wre than the 
On the other 


to charity 


expenses, state ind local taxes, ete., 


that can be deducted on page 2 total 
to over 10 per cent of adjusted gross in- 


come, or $1,000, itemizing deductions 


will result in a lower tax than would be 


due from using the standard deduction 


\ teacher 
W he re 


save himself 


who rules— 
what 


i lot of tax money 


knows the tax 


and how to deduct can 
This article mentions only the deduc- 
tions that are directly concerned with 


the teaching profession. 


Expenses for Further Education 


Under new regulations. educational 


expenses are deductible 


Vadaline Kinter Remmlein, 
school administration 
school law, 
for the 
Association 
hook Teachers’ 
Guide (Channel 
current Scholastic 


profes- 
and lec 
income tax 
National Education 
1942-58. Her new 
Federal Income Tax 
Press, $2.50), is a 
Book Services selec- 
tion available to Arrow Book Club and 
Teen Age Book Club teacher-sponsors 
at a 20% discount 


SOT of 
furer in wads 
specialist 


from 


1. When the education was under- 
taken because the teacher deemed it 
necessary to 
skills. 

2. When the education 
taken to meet requirement imposed by 
the employer or the state as a condition 
to retention by the teacher of his salary, 
status, or employment. 

The cost of transportation, meals and 
lodging away from home is deductible 
on page 1, as a deduction from gross 
income. Tuition, books, and other ex- 
further 
ductible on page 2. None of these ex- 
penses can be deducted if the teacher 
uses the card to report his taxable in- 
come 


maintain or improve his 


was under- 


penses of education are de- 


It would be misleading if no mention 
were made of the fact that not all edu- 
cation meets the qualifications for de- 
duction 
deductible if incurred to 
mum standards for employment as a 
regular teacher. Nor are they 
ible when incurred primarily to obtain 


Educational expenses are not 
meet muini- 
deduct- 


a new position, to make substantial ad 
vancement in position, or to fulfill gen- 
eral cultural aspirations of the teache: 
Travel as a form of education is 


Yel 


erally not a deductible expense. 


Page 1 Deductions 


Sick leave pay, up to $100 a week, 
can be deducted from gross income on 
line 6, page 1. Sick leave pay was made 
deductible only recently. Formerly, 
only certain kinds of benefits paid to 
sick taxpavers had been deductible. It 
seemed more equitable to apply basi 
cally the same rules to all kinds of sick 
pay 

Transportation and travel-away-from- 
home expenses may also be deducted 
under certain conditions. 

On line 5, page 1, 
your salary less these deduct- 
ible expenses, Attach an explanatory 
the 


gross 


simply enter as 
income 
show why amount 

than the salary 
shown on your W-2 withholding form. 


statement to 
entered is less 

Suppose you live in Newark, and at- 
tend college classes in New York City 
You can deduct transportation costs be- 
Newark and New York, if the 
education undertaken meets qualifica- 
tions for deduction. If you do not re- 
main away from home overnight, you 
can deduct only transportation costs 
On the other hand, if you live in Ala- 
bama but stay in New York while at- 
tending college, you can deduct the 
cost of meals and lodgings, baggage 
handling, tips, etc., as well as trans 
portation. 


tween 


If you go to another city to teach 
summer school, living there for that 


purpose during the session. vou may 


XAT 3JMODM! 
noi2ivia 





“| just took the deductions every- 

body else is getting away with!’ 
deduct all travel expenses, meals, and 
lodging while living away from home 

Local transportation costs may be 
deductible also, in some circumstances 
It you attend college in the same cits 
where you live, transportation can be 
deducted only if you go to the college 
directly from 


ment. If your 


] 
your place of employ 


assignment requires you 
to go to several school buildings within 
any school day, transportation costs be 
tween school buildings is deductible. If 
vou teach night-school classes, you can 
not deduct transportation unless you go 
directly from your place of day-schoo 
employment. 

These restrictions stem from the rule 
that 


ible. No taxpaver can deduct the cost 


commuters’ fares are not deduct 


of going to and from home and work 


Page 2 Deductions 


‘Other De 
return, 


heading ot 
the tax 


Under the 


ductions” on you may 
decuct dues to professional organiza 
tions, subscriptions to professional peri 
odicals, cost of supplies and equipment 
needed in school work or for prepara 
tion for school work, tuition and mis 
further 


tion if the education meets eligibility 


cellaneous expenses of educa 


for deduction as an educational ex 
pense, Books and equipment that are 
useful for more than one year should 
be deducted on a depreciated basis; the 
cost of materials that have short-lived 
usefulness can be deducted Ith the yeal 


they are purchased 


Workshops and Conventions 


Expenses of attending a workshop 
are deductible as educational expenses 
the same as college attendance for fur 
ther education. Expenses of attending 
a convention are also deductible as edu 
tional 
own.” If attendance is as a delegate to 


expenses, if you go “on you 
represent an organization, the expenses 
should be 
tional expenses deductible on page | 
and expenses which are attributable to 
attendance as a delegate. Delegates’ ex 
penses are deductible on page 2 of the 
(Continued on page 14-T 


allocated between educa 
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%& TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON THE 


* 


IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: S 


tion, pp. 7-11 


2. Civics and Citizenship 


zens, p. 19 Are 
“Greatest Resour 
see the news sect 
Newsmakers 
3. World 
United Arab Repub! 
12-15, 18; also, se 
pp. 7-11, including 
of Gamal Abdel Na 
4. World History: 
Arab Republic, es 


also, see the news 


Geography 


cluding a Newsmak 
Abdel Nasser. 

5. Science: Historic Br 
Science Pasteur | 

6. American Issues: Ar 
Our “Greatest Resow in 
the need for special programs for the 
“gifted student,” pp. 20-21 

7. Guidance: College and Career, p 
34: Ask Gay Head and How Would You 
Solve It?, both on p. 36; H: 
at You, p. 38. 

8. Testing Materials: 
page on the Unit on the 
Republic, p. 26. 

9. General Interest: Fe 
Inside the Nautilus, p. 25 
puzzle, p. 24; You're the C 
sports, reviews of T\ 


( Louis 


ords, etc., beginning on p 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


A biographical sketch of Gamal Ab 
del Nasser, president of the United Arab 
Republic. This sketch ties in with the 
Unit on the U. A. R., pages 12-18 

Our second Newsmaker is Archibald 
MacLeish, former official 
lawyer, poet, playwright, and author of 
the present Broadway hit, “J. B.” 


government 


UNIT: THE UNITED ARAB 
REPUBLIC (pp. 7, 12-18) 


Key Ideas to Stress 


1. Arab nationalism took an 
tant step forward with the merger of 
Egypt and Syria as the United Arab 
Republic on February 1, 1958. Yemen 
later joined the U. A. R. in a federation 
called the United Arab States. How 
ever, Yemen’s king kept his absolut 


impor 


powers. 
2. Egypt and Syria have much in 


common. Agriculture is the main occu 


re’s Lo king 


: United Arab Republic 


AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


ms of poverty 


rn 


re 
KnOWn m neral wealll 


tories and increa 


more land iV 


the Egyptians 


} 
slems and most 


One 


| 


ind ({ 
| 


nvasion 
yuntries for 
Egypt and Syria 
t 20th centu 
Arabs’ confi 


nationalizatior | 
' 
} 


rit In} he 
$1. The 
Nasser s 
Canal, and his ambiti 
Ar vorld led to a “little wa 
Pressure by the U. S.. the 1 
ind the T N. i 
5. Nasser’s ambition to « 
Arab nation with himself he head 
has led him to deal with bot! 
ind the West 


playing one 


the 

unite the 
in 1956 
S So 
ended th 


ite a united 


bloc 
} 


ne 1S 


his own advantage. 


Assignments 

l. Pages 12-15: | What countries 
make up the U. A. R.? (2) What makes 
the Nile River so important to Egypt? 
what read 


3) Summarize about 


Egypt and Syria under these headings: 
Size and Population; Agriculture and 
Problems; Industry; Mineral Resources; 
Standards of Living; Religion 

2. Pages 7, 16-18: (1) Who is Gamal 
Abdel Nasser? (2) Indicate the impor- 
tance of ancient Egypt to modern his- 
tory. (3) Explain each briefly: (a) Egypt's 
clash with Britain over the Suez Canal; 
(b) Arab-Israeli hostility how Nas 
ser rose to power in Egypt. (4) Sum- 
marize Nasser’s relations with the West 
and the Communist bloc 5) What is 
Yemen’s relation with the U. A. R.? 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
A Filmstrip Lesson 


If you are planning to spend a few 
days on the Unit, check with your film 
library for a filmstrip on Egypt, the 
Middle East, or the U. A. R. Introduce 
the Unit with the showing of a film- 
strip. Prepare theme questions based on 
the filmstrip so that students will have 
a guide in watching the filmstrip. When 
the filmstrip is over, students can get to 
work answering the questions. If time 
runs out, have students complete the 
work at home. Your lead into the Unit 
on the following day will be a review of 
the questions and answers and a fur- 


| 
ther interpretation of the contents 


the filmstrip 


Map Drill 


Distribute bl] 
Middle East to 
the map ot the Middle East in this 
Sue ot World Week as thet 
ride Put up these 
blackboard 1) Write the names 

es in their correc 
Egvpt, Syria, Israel, Yemen 
Turkey, Saudi Arabia 

Sudan. Label Egypt and Syria 

R 2 Shade each of 
lightly with diagonal pencil 
lines. (3) Label the Mediterranean Sea 
Red Sea, Persian Gulf. (4) Draw a 
heavy pen¢ il line to trace the route of 
the Suez Canal label the Canal 
5) Name all other countries indi 


rf the 


nts cal 


} 
ulline maps 
class. Studs 
LIS¢ 
desk 
directions on the 
rf the 


t loca 


1] 
following count 


tions Iran 


lraq Lebanon 
Jordan 
‘I \ 


ountries 


l 
these 


and 
ated 
m the outline map which are not a part 


of the Middle East 


Reading the Middle East Map 


Place a wall map which includes the 
Middle East on the blackboard for ref 
erence. Have students turn to the Middle 
East map in this issue of World Week 

1. How know what 
world regions are included in the areas 
we call the Middle East? Far East? 
(Raised hands.) Will you please go to 


many of you 


the wall map and point out these areas 
to the Name 
cluded in each region. 

2. The Middle East contains lands in 
what three continents? 

3. What bodies of water are joined 
by the Suez Canal? What makes the 
Suez Canal so important in both peace 
and war? 

4. What do the map symbols tell you 
about the Middle East? How is oil trans- 
ported to Mediterranean ports? Which 
Middle East are the 


leading oil producers? 


class? the countries in 


countries of the 


5. What non-Arab country separates 
Egypt and Syria? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 12-13) 


1. Why has Egypt been called one 
of the “cradles of civilization”? 

2. Why have poverty, disease, and 
illiteracy been serious problems in Egypt 
for sO many years? 

3. What is meant by the saying, 
“Egypt is the gift of the Nile’? How 
does this help you understand why 
Egypt's population is concentrated 
along the valley of the Nile River? 

4. How will the building of a huge 





dam on the Nile River help improve 
conditions in Egypt? 

5. Since the land can’t support Egypt's 
population, except in why 
hasn’t Egypt developed more industry? 


poverty, 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 14-15) 


l W hat did the Unit 
vhich helps you understand why the 
crowd is cheering Nasser? Do you think 


you read In) 


he would get a similar reception as a 
hero in Middl East other 
than Egypt and Syria? Why or why not? 

2. What clues the 
whicl information 
standards of living in Egypt? 


countries 


can vou find in 


pictures provide 
ibout the 
on? Earning a 


ds of the people? 


g living? Climate? 
Problems and ne¢ 
3. What « 
+ +] 


} 
yu ne | pIeMS 


nclusions can you draw 
of the farmer lead- 
the « I? About 


living 


his standard of 


Discussion Questions (pp. 16-18) 


1. Of what importance was Egypt's 


invention of picture writing (hiero- 
glyphics) ? 

2. Why did the building of the Suez 

ial add to Egy importance in 

rid iff urs: 

3. Why did much of the Arab world 
ipplaud Nasser’s seizure of the Suez 
Canal? How did this act by Nasser in- 
fluence his relations with the rest of the 
world? Can you explain why the U. S., 
the U. S. S. R., and the U. N. urged 
Britain, France, and Israel to withdraw 
their troops which invaded Egypt dur- 
ing 1956? How did Nasser’s military de- 
feat turn into a political victory for him? 


pt s 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 
February 6, 1959 


Unit: Cross-currents in the Middle East— 
2. Other Arab States. 


February 13, 1959 


Cross-currents in the Middle East— 
3. Israel. 








ARE WE WASTING OUR 
“GREATEST RESOURCES’? 
(pp. 20-21) 


Many educators that the 
schools are not developing the full po- 
tential of our gifted students. They want 
special school programs set up for our 
talented youth. Other educators oppose 
the principle of special treatment for 
bright students. The article sums up the 
m both sides and describes vari- 
ous programs now set up for 
teaching gifted students 





contend 


issues 
school 


Procedures 


l. If you are teaching a class of stu- 
dents grouped homogeneously as an 
“honors” class, here are some guiding 
questions: (1) How many of you think 
that you are getting more out of school 
by being grouped in a special “honors 
class”? Explain. (2) How many would, 
if you had the choice, transfer to a regu- 
lar class? Why? (3) Some schools accel- 
erate (skip) bright students. How many 
of you “skipped”? Did you find that you 
missed work or that you actually gained 


by acceleration? Explain. (4) Would 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








OTHER ARAB STATES 
Feb. 6 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Perspective of the Arab 
| nt to “Atlantic Monthly” 
35¢, Intercultural Publications, 60 
12nd Street, New York 17, N. Y¥ 
East in Turmoil, by H. W. Baldwin 
eadline Series No. 123), 1957, 35« 
mn Policy Association, 345 East 46th 
New York 17, N. Y. Middle East 
oes On? (Vital Issues Vol. 6, No. 5), 
25¢, Center for 
i, Washington, Conn. 
BOOKS: The Arabs, by Harry B. Ellis, 
World, 1958). Inside Africa, by 
John Gunther, $6.50 (Harper, 1955). Land 
Between: The Middle East, by 
Copeland, $3.00 (Abelard, 1958). 
ARTICLES: “Station Wagon Odyssey 
Baghdad to Istanbul,” by W. O. Douglas, 
National Geographic Magazine, Jan., 1959. 
Lesson of Iraq,” by W. R. Polk, Atlantic 
Vonthly, Dec., 1958. “What It Means to 
i Arab,” by J. Morris, N. Y. Times 
Nov. 16, 1958. “Arab World,” 
ional Geographic Magazine, Nov., 1958. 


1 
supple 1 


Information on 


$2.95 


Frances 


azine, 


“Life by Intrigue: The Mideast,” by O. 
Caruthers, N. Y. Times Magazine, Aug. 17 
1958. “Iraq, Where Oil and Water Mix,’ 
by Shor and Shor, National Geographic 
Magazine, Oct., 1958 After the 
Coup,” by R. Alan, Commentary, Sept., 
1958. “Lebanon: Story Behind the Head 
‘line,’ by W. R. Frye, Foreign Policy Bul- 
letin, Nov. 1, 1958. “Next Round in the 
Middle East,” U. 8. News & World Report, 
Aug. 29, 1958. 

FILMS: Arab Middle 
sound, black and white, or color, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film 
Division, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. This six-part film shows the Arab 
Middle East as a unit and the countries of 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Iraq. Stressing 
history, the film highlights agriculture, irri- 
gation, transportation, housing, education, 
and the refugee problem 

FILMSTRIPS: Near East Powder Keg, 
57 frames, N. Y. Times, Office of Educa- 
tional Activities, 229 West 43rd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Depicts Arab-Israeli bitter- 
ness, surging unrest of the area 
Arab world 


“Traq 


East, 16 minutes 


sale, 


powers, 


and pressures in the 


7-T 


you agree that the talents of bright stu 
dents are wasted in regular 
Explain. (5) What do you think of the 
charge that setting up special classes 
creates “intellectual snobs”? 

4 You canc mduct the lesson using a 
panel or forum approach. Leave enoug! 
time so that the rest of the class can ash 
Adop 


or modify the questions above for dis 


classes? 


questions of the panel members 


cussion Ih a regular class. 


Things to Do 

Assign students to interview teachers 
and the student body about the advis 
ability of grouping students into special! 
classes. During the lesson, have the stu 
dent investigators report their findings 
World Week would like to know the 
reaction of your students. Write to Edi 
tor, World Week, 33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York. 


HISTORIC BREAKTHROUGHS IN 
SCIENCE (Louis Pasteur), 
(pp. 22-23) 


Louis Pasteur’s research on micro 
scopic organisms dangerous to man has 
had a many-sided influence on our lives 
Pasteur’s work led to the germ theory 
of disease. Sterilization procedures fol 
lowed in hospitals and in the comme 
cial preparation of food, disinfectants 
etc.—health measures which we accept 
as commonplace today—are all an out 


growth of Pasteur’s research 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK (p. 26) 

I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1, 2-Forma 
tion of the U. A. R.; Nasser seizes the Suc 
Canal; Egypt Syri 
wins independence, etc.; 3-he is the leader 
of the Arab nationalist {-spur 
on; 5-Nasser’s ambition is to unite the Arab 


wins independen t 


movement 
world 


Il. What Did You Read? 


decrease; 3-Cairo 


1-Desert; 2- 
4-p« isants: 5-Isr iel; 6 
Egypt; 7-farming; 8-no; 9-cotton; 10-Is 
lam; 1ll-the Ll A. R.; 12-Bedouins; 15 
France; 14-Nile; 15-lraq 

III. History: 2-5-1-4-3 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: | 
would be a desert without Nile 
building i 


Egy 


water; 2 


irigating more land 
3-student answers will vary 


ries; 
Answers to Crossword Puzzle (p. 24) 
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Visitors to Washington 
Capitol. Some have read Article I 
on the “legislative power 1 
really understand the rok 
How about your stud 
Do they know ho 
are apportioned? How Alaska is represented? Names of 


f the Constitution, 
. A few 


( 
herein. . . 


§ grante¢ 
of Congress today. 
nts? 


w the current Congressional districts 


the present leaders in Congress? How the new standing 
committees, sub-committees, spec ial committees and 
joint committees function? 

Because so many teachers want to take advantage of 
the interest created by the opening of Congress this 
month . . . because so much has happened on the Hill 
since even the most recent textbook was written — the 
editors of WorLp WEEx are preparing a big special issue 
entitled Congress at Work. 


A tf) 


WORLD WEEK « 33 West 42 


are all quick to recognize the 


CONGRESS 
AT WORK 
Special Issue 
of 
WORLD 
WEEK 








fo be published February 27, this special issue will 
include a brief summary of Congressional powers and 
procedures. But the emphasis will be on a Congress less 
than two months young — events as current as the Capi- 
tol’s “face-lifting” that is now going on. 
ANOTHER BIG SPECIAL ISSUE: Your Career (Feb. 20) 
— Expert guidance to help students start planning their 
Job opportunities today, college scholar- 
ships, where to get free career pamphlets. 


careers nou 


Don't let your students miss these valuable special issues 
— or any of the fifteen issues of WorLp WEEx for second 
semester. Be sure their subscriptions are entered today. 

Just fill out the order card opposite, and drop it in the 
mail. Remember, you may revise a “tentative” order later 
. you won't be billed until your order is final. 


N y 


on... 


na treet, IN y York SO 








U.A.R.’s President Gamal Abdel Nasser 








U.AR. government photo 





VALENTINE PARTY? T'reat your guests to the cheerful lift...the cold crisp taste of Coca-Cola. 


Yes, at a party...anytime...anywhere...Coke is the real refreshment. Pause... for Coke. 





THE SAFE MODERN 


SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR 


the best shaving instrument available today! 


The reason is simple: Design and engineering 


To shave safely and comfortably, a razor must do three things 


STRETCH: AND SMOOTH THE SKIN IN FRONT OF THE BLADE 
x ~) The Schick solid g guard | ur, wit! [ ] Other razors, lacking these im- 


serrations running pa ralle portant serrations, can permit 


blade edge, does this mace ; = the skin to bunch up between 


Your whis have are set up the guard bar and the blade edge, 


shaved off closely, smoot! sy an , \ causing the blade to dig in, 


\ | comfortably. l ; ~~ ___| scrape and nick 


ALWAYS HOLD THE BLADE FIRMLY IN PROPER POSITION IN THE RAZOR HEAD 
—e The Schick blade dispen ito- — | If other razors are not screwed 
= - matically opens razor, change , . tight enough, the blade is loose 
blade and closes razor ac ae and can chatter over your face 
- rigid, triple-honed Schick blade d rT If they are screwed too tight, the 
Me Se is hein precisely positioned ir . 2 Ee blade is bent out of shape and 


3 the razor head, and is locked in ; = ———_ can scrape your face. There is al- 

q place in a vise-like grip. And the Zz — ways variance in blade position, 
blade corners are shielded so and the blade corners are ex- 
they can’t nick or cut your skin posed, can nick your skin. 


CONSISTENTLY HOLD BLADE AT PROPER ANGLE TO THE SKIN 
are ) eee ————7__ When the flat Schick razor head The rounded shaving head and 
pe is held against your face, the ee~ blade exposure of other razors 


blade is automatically placed at > a 4 make it impossible to maintain a 


—~ 
angle throughout 


the proper angle to your skin } — = safe shaving 
approximately 31°. Your face is SS your shave. The blade can scrape 
automatically protected ole your face at an angle up to 45 


The compact Schick shaving head and perfectly balanced handle permit you to shave with a precise 
control impossible with other razors. Once you've tried it, other razors will seem clumsy. As 
for electric razors, none can give nearly as close a shave as the Schick Safety 


Razor, yet none offers greater comfort of shaving. And a clean, refreshing 


(ih dd Him . 
tell py lather shave helps keep your face free from blemishes. 
ddd Vr PD 
Medd 
mss, Madd) 


WE WANT YOU _ P.O. Box 1259, New York 1,6. 
TO TRY A ie ee ear ewan 
SCHICK —_ me oe 
AT HALF PRICE! “eo ideas 


Just send us 50¢ with this coupon, and we will send you J City__ ___Zone State 


regular $1.00 Schick Safety Razor with blades and travel kit Offer closes March 1, 1 











THE SCIENCE OF CARS 


Before Diamond Lustre is applied, the body 
steel is cleaned, coated with primer and dried. 


Three coats of primer are used: each one is pol- 
ished before being sprayed with another coat 


Finally, Diamond Lustre is sprayed over this 
base and then baked to a high-gloss hardness 


Tougher ’n Trigonometry! 


From Ford Research—a New Enamel Not Even Fazed By This Fire Test 


The paint on the body of a car is more than colorful decoration . . . its primary 
purpose is protection .. . to shield body steel from water, salt, and heat which 
cause rust and corrosion. 

When you look at it this way, you begin to appreciate the giant step forward 
in paint research and development made by Ford Motor Company’s new Dia- 
mond Lustre Enamel. Laboratory and road tests have proven it doesn’t chip, 
peel or fade under conditions that would ruin ordinary lacquer finishes like 
those being used on many of today’s new cars. And, an added bonus, Diamond 
Lustre is so tough it doesn’t need waxing or polishing to keep its wet-look lustre. 

What makes it so tough? First—it is enamel. Second—the way it’s applied: 
Three primer coats to bond paint to metal—next Diamond Lustre is sprayed 
on—and then the finish is thoroughly baked dry in car-sized ovens. 

The result: a finish tougher than trig—another of the added value features 

leveloped in our Research and Engineering Center for the Ford Family of 
Fine Cars. 


FORD e THUNDERBIRD e EDSEL e MERCURY e LINCOLN e CONTINENTAL MARK IV 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY THE AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
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Ask Gay Head 9:30-11:00 P.M. EST and PST 
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SPECIAL... for high school graduates and seniors ONLY! 


Graduate Specialist Program offers unique oppor- 
tunity ..: Developed by today’s Army—a special edu- 
cational program tailor-made for ambitious high school 
graduates and seniors. If you can qualify for the Grad- 
uate Specialist Program, you choose the exact technical 
schooling you want—and have your choice guaranteed 
before you enlist. Successful candidates can pick from 
107 valuable Graduate Specialist courses. Up-to-the- 
minute technical instruction in electronics, medicine, 
guided missiles, finance and many more. Here’s a chance 
to get a fine headstart in a field you like! 


Technical education worth thousands of dollars... 
Graduate Specialists study and work with the select 
circle of Army specialists who are pioneering many of 
the exciting technological developments of our times. 
That’s why Army Graduate Specialist schools can offer 
you the finest in training and equipment. That’s why 
you can get a technical education worth thousands of 
dollars—at no cost to you! 


GET CHOICE, NOT CHANCE... 
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Seniors have “Early Choice” option . . .To become a 
Graduate Specialist, you must pass certain qualification 
and aptitude exams—and be a high school graduate. But 
seniors can take advantage of a special “Early Choice” 
option. Under this unusual option, you can apply before 
graduation and enlist after... choosing from the widest 
range of available Graduate Specialist courses! 


Your course guaranteed without obligation . . . 
When you’re accepted as a Graduate Specialist, you 
receive a letter guaranteeing your assignment to the 
course you’ve chosen when and if you enlist. Remember! 
Even with this written guarantee in your hand, you 
still don’t have to enlist. That means you get the course 


you want...or you don’t enlist! 


Don’t miss out! Graduate Specialist appointments in 
each course are limited and applicants are selected on a 
“first come .. . first served’’ basis. This week, get all 
the details from your local Army recruiter. 


Yule Hes Army 








Drawn for “‘World Week"’ by Brandel 


Gamal Abdel Nasser 


FIERY EGYPTIAN 


GAMAL ABDEL NASSER has 
fired the imagination of millions 


throughout the Arab world. 

The 41-year-old President of the 
United Arab Republic has written 
that the Arab world needs a hero to 
unite it and give it strength. Nasser’s 
ambition is to be this “hero.” 

The son of a poor Egyptian post- 
office worker, he learned early to 
hate the British who then ruled 
Egypt. When he saw a British air- 
plane in the sky he would shout, 
“Almighty God, may disaster over- 
take the British.” 

After training as an officer in 
Cairo’s military school, Nasser took 
part in the Palestine war in 1948. 
After the war, he threw himself into 
plotting the overthrow of the corrupt 
Egyptian government. 

In 1952, Nasser led the revolution 
that ousted Egypt's King Farouk. 
Soon he became Egypt's president 
and virtual dictator. A year ago he 
became President of the United 
Arab Republic (U.A.R.), formed by 
the merger of Egypt and Syria (see 
Unit on the U.A.R., pp. 12-18). 

Nasser wants to raise his people 
poverty and to increase his 
power in the Arab world. To achieve 
these ends he accepts arms and eco- 
from Communist coun- 
No Communist himself, Nas- 
use the Communist 
for his own aims. He gambles 
on outsmarting the Kremlin. 

Though Nasser helps to keep the 
troubled Middle East constantly in 
the headlines, he guards his own 


from 


nomic aid 
tries 
ser means to 
bloc 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on Page 24. 








family from publicity. His wife and 
five children live quietly with him 
in a modest Cairo home. 


BARD ON BROADWAY 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH pro- 
vides living proof that modern poets 
do not dwell in “ivory towers.” Poet 
MacLeish has been a_ successful 
lawyer and government official. To- 
day, at 66, he also is one of Broad- 
way’s most acclaimed playwrights. 

Archibald MacLeish was born in 
Glencoe, Illinois. His father was a 
businessman, his mother a college 
professor. As a boy, “Archie” was 
both a brilliant student and a fine 
athlete. 

After graduating from Harvard 
Law School, Mr. MacLeish built up 
a thriving law practice in Boston. 
But his real ambition was to be a 
poet. In 1923 he closed down his 
law office, and set sail for Paris with 
his wife and two children. That, 
he says, is when his “real life” be- 
gan. 

As a poet, Mr. MacLeish dis- 
played a lawyer’s devotion to facts. 
When he decided to write a poem 
about Cortez, he traveled to Mexico 
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to do firsthand research. He pored 
over old documents and followed 
the_route of the Spanish adventure: 
—by pack mule. The result was Con 
quistador, a long narrative poem 
which won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1932. 

His growing fame paved the way 
for Mr. MacLeish’s appointment, in 
1939, as Librarian of Congress. 
Later, he was made an Assistant 
Secretary of State. After World War 
II, Mr. MacLeish became a professor 
of English at Harvard University. 

For the past five years Mr. Mac- 
Leish has been working on a play 
in verse called J.B. Last month the 
play had its Broadway premiere— 
at the worst possible time. New 
York’s newspaper strike was in full 
blast. Critics hailed J.B. as one of 
the memorable works of the century. 
But no reviews were printed. 

However, the word quickly spread 
that J.B. was a must-see play. While 
other new plays were performed 
in half-empty theatres during the 
newspaper strike, J.B. became an 
overnight success. For Archibald 
MacLeish it was one more triumph 
in a long and triumphant career. 





Yale University photo 
THEATRICAL TRIUMPH: Poet Archibald Macleish (right) checks the script of his 
new play, J.B., during rehearsals. J.B., now a smash hit, took five years to write. 
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State of the Union and the Budget 


Four “‘guidelines’’ for the fu- 
ture were set by President Eisen- 
hower in his 1959 State of the 
Union message to Congress. 


To strengthen our defenses and 
our economy, the President called 
for Congressional action on thes 
four fronts: 

1. National Security. The majo. 
menace to our security is still com 
munism, the President warned. W< 
must aim at a “sensible posture of 
defense” within our income. How? 
By spending our defense dollars 
shrewdly and by slashing waste. The 


President pointed out that some 
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weapons are “worth their weight in 
gold.” Gold costs about $560 a 
pound. A B-58 bomber costs $567 
per pound. 

2. Foreign Affairs, The President 
declared we would continue “to de- 
fend the people of free Berlin against 
any effort to destroy their freedom.” 
He charged that the Communists re- 
gard treaties as “scraps of paper.” 
Any disarmament with 
the Soviet Union, he would 
have to be “foolproof.” Meanwhile, 
our security hinges partly on the 
strength of our allies. “We can and 
must” continue to send foreign aid 


agreement 


said, 





Herblock in Washington Post 


“He Asked, ‘How About a Free Country?’ “ 
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to our friends, he warned. He also 
asked Congress to “encourage greater 
participation by private enterprise in 
economic development abroad.” 

3. Our National Economy. The 
greatest danger on the home front is 
inflation, the President cautioned. 
Repeatedly, he urged Congress to 
work toward a balanced budget. He 
also called for “self-discipline” by 
business and labor to keep down 
prices and wages. If the nation can 
live within its means, he said, taxes 
could be cut in the near future. 

4. The Home Front. The President 
asked Congress to help correct “the 
errors and imperfections of our 
ways. He asked Congress to back 
with law such civil rights as freedom 
from discrimination in public educa- 
tion, voting, and jobs. He also asked 
for labor legislation to protect union 
welfare funds against misuse and to 
guarantee the free and secret elec- 
tion of union officers. 


THE BUDGET MESSAGE 


A week later, the President sent his 
annual budget message to Congress. 
The budget spelled out in hard dol- 
lars and cents the Government's fi- 
nancial needs for the coming fiscal 
year (called fiscal 60), which starts 
July 1, 1959. 

The Constitution gives contro] of 
the purse strings to Congress. This 
year, the President called for Con- 
gress to appropriate $77,000,000,000 
—up nearly $4,000,000,000 from fiscal] 
‘59. The President is striving for a 
balanced budget. 

Major budget expenditures—about 
60 cents out of each dollar—are ear- 
marked for national defense. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


The President’s messages were de- 
livered to a Democratic-controlled 
Congress. Many Democrats objected 
to pegging the nation’s defense pro- 
gram to a balanced budget. They 
said that the U.S. is falling behind 
the Soviet Union in defense and the 
race into space. They want to put 
defense first—and a balanced budget 
second. 

In the early days of the new 
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Eighty-sixth Congress, two political 
skirmishes were fought between 
liberal groups and more conserva- 
tive members over questions of or- 
ganization and rules. This was what 
happened: 

1. The Senate voted to “liberalize” 
Senate Rule XXII—which had per- 
mitted unlimited debate on proposed 
legislation. Under the old rule, de- 
bate could be shut off only by a two 
thirds vote of the Senate. (This is 
called closure. ) 

In effect, the old rule permitted 
one Senator or a group of Senators to 
hold the floor endlessly and stymie 
all other Senate business. (This is 
called filibustering. ) 

Many liberals of both parties in 
the Senate wanted to alter Rule XXII 
so that closure could be voted by a 
majority of the Senate. Thus the 
South could no longer use filibusters 
to bottle up civil rights legislation. 

On the majority vote proposal, the 
liberals were defeated through the 
maneuvering of Lyndon Johnson 
(Dem., Tex.), Senate Majority 
Leader. But he offered a partial com- 
promise to permit the voting of clo- 
sure by two thirds of the Senators 
present, rather than of the whole 
Senate. This was passed. 

2. In the House, the “revolt of the 
liberals” occurred within the Repub- 
lican party. The Republican liberals 
felt that their leaders were too con- 
servative. They blamed them for the 
Republican defeat last fall. 

The Republican liberals asked 
House Minority Leader Joe Martin 
(Rep., Mass.) to share his leadership 
with younger Republicans. When he 
turned down this request, the House 
Republicans, by a vote of 74 to 70, 
turned him out of his office. Charles 
\. Halleck (Rep., Ind.) was voted the 
new House Minority Leader. 

Sam Rayburn (Dem., Tex.) was 
elected to his ninth term as Speaker. 


Tourist from Kremlin 


The Kremlin’s No. 1 “salesman” 
made a whirlwind tour of. the 
United States, trying to sell So- 
viet “peace and friendship.” 
Anastas Mikoyan, a First Deputy 
Premier of the Soviet Union, de- 
scribed his 16-day visit as that of a 
“private tourist” eager to shake hands 
with as many Americans as possible. 
But Mikoyan mixed international 
business with personal pleasure. He 
spent many hours in Washington dis- 





Wide World photo 
On U.S. visit, Soviet Deputy Premier 
Mikoyan also spent time sightseeing. Here 
he closely studies human heart model 
displayed at Ford Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 


cussing East-West differences with 
President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
State Dulles, and Congress leaders. 

Visitor and hosts all agreed the 
talks were “useful,” although no 
specific settlements were reached. 
The talks may, however, lead to a 
new round of “brass tacks” negotia- 
tions this spring. 

Most observers say that Mikoyan 
gave little evidence of a basic change 
in Soviet policies. Everywhere he 
stressed the same theme: Russians 
are people like everyone else who 
want only to live at peace. They 
want the “cold war” to become a 
peaceful competition. 


SWITCHING BLAME 


Mikoyan told auto industrialists in 
Detroit that the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union should compete on a “friendly” 
basis, in the same way that automo- 
bile companies do. He even con- 
ceded that “Solomon would probably 
split the blame for the cold war 
down the middle.” But at a later 
press conference he placed the 
blame squarely on the United States. 

Mikoyan also charged that the 
Hungarian freedom revolt of 1956, 
which was crushed by Soviet tanks 
and troops, had been started by 
American “agents.” In nearly every 
city he visited, Mikoyan had to be 
protected against angry Hungarian 
refugees protesting his arrival. 
( Mikoyan was the Soviet official who 
negotiated a phony truce with the 
Hungarian freedom government in 
order to arrest and execute the lead- 
ers.) Other Americans also expressed 
bitterness over the visit of one of 
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the world’s top Communist leaders. 
Mikoyan, whose specialty is inter- 
national trade, held long discussions 
on this subject with bankers and 
businessmen in Detroit, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, New York 
and other cities. The Soviet visitor 
denied that his country was “dump- 
ing” cheap goods on the world mar- 
ket to wreck the foreign trade of 
other nations. He said it would be 
to the benefit of both the U.S. and 
Russia if trade were increased. 
When Mikoyan wasn't negotiating 
or speechmaking, he went sightsee- 
ing. And what he saw astonished 
him. He was amazed at the number 
of new roads, new cars, factories, 
and homes that had been built in the 
U.S. since his last visit in 1936. He 
was fascinated with our “rent-a-car” 
systems. Mikoyan freely admitted 
that U.S. living standards were 
higher than the Soviet Union's. But 
he said his country would “catch up.” 


Castro Mops Up in Cuba 


Cuban military courts have 
sentenced to death more than 
400 Cubans. They were charged 
with being “war criminals.” 
Most of these war criminals were 

former officers and police officials 
under ex-dictator Fulgencio Batista. 
They were accused of torturing and 
murdering thousands of rebel sup- 
porters of Fidel Castro. On New 
Year's Day, Castro took over strife- 
torn Cuba after two years of civil 
war. Batista fled into exile in the 
Dominican Republic along with hun- 
dreds of his followers. 

In the U.S., some newspapers and 
members of Congress criticized the 
executions. They called for a halt to 
the “blood-bath.” 

In Congress, Rep. Emanuel Celler 
(Dem., N.Y.) won applause from 
both parties in the House of Rep- 
resentatives when he suggested par- 
don for foes of the new regime. 

Castro was incensed at the U.S. 
criticism. He demanded that the U.S. 
maintain a “hands off” policy. Revo- 
lutionary courts would remain in ses- 
sion, he said, “until all war criminals 
have been condemned.” But he or- 
dered the courts to allow accused 
persons to be represented by law- 
yers. He also invited foreign news- 
men to witness the trials. 

About 5,000 Batista supporters are 
in prison awaiting trial. Another 
5,000 are being hunted down in the 
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Wide World 
TOP ROOKIES—Albie 
(1.), outfielder for Washington 
Senators, and Orlando Cepeda 
(r.), first baseman, San Francisco 


Pearson 


Giants, are American and Na- 
tional League Rookies of the Year. 
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wilds of eastern Cuba. They are hid- 
ing out in the mountains. 
Meanwhile, Cuba's new govern- 
ment is being organized under Provi- 
sional President Manuel Urrutia (see 
news pages in January 16 issue). 
Most Cubans are back at work in 
the sugar industry. The new admin- 
istration promises all Cubans demo- 
cratic rights which, it insists, were 
never enjoyed under the ex-dictator. 


British-U.A.R. Suez Pact 


Britain and the United Arab 
Republic (Egypt and Syria) have 
settled a financial dispute that 
had soured relations between 
the two countries. 

The dispute arose out of the Suez 
war of 1956. The U.A.R. demanded 
to be paid for damage caused by the 
British-French invasion of Egypt 
three years ago. Britain, however, 
hada counter-claim. She insisted 
that the U.A.R. pay for or return 


Winners in the News 
“PAM” DISCOVERER—Drx. Irwin B. Wilson of Co- 


lumbia University has been honored by Japan for his 
Pam,” a 100 per cent effective anti- 


TRAIL TWISTER—Betsy Snite of Norwich, Vt. 
flashes victory smile after she won Giant Slalom 
Event of Ladies International Ski Meet at Grindel- 
wald, Switzerland. Betsy also placed second in 
the meet’s downhill race—which gave her a 12th 
place in the combined international championships. 


“GOOD SPORT’—Glenn Davis, U.S. Olympic 400- 
meter hurdle champion, has won 1958 James E. 
Sullivan AAU Memorial Award. Award goes to ath- 
lete, chosen by Amateur Athletic Union, who “by per- 
formance, example, and good influence did most to 
advance cause of good sportsmanship during year.” 
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dote for nerve gas. “Pam” has helped Japan solve a 
problem plaguing rice farmers for years—acciden- ? 
tal poisoning from insecticides used in rice fields. | 
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British property seized in Egypt at 
the time. So long as Britain’s claim 
remained unpaid, she refused to 
release Egyptian funds totalling 
$196,000,000 held by British banks. 
Under the new Suez settlement, 
Britain agrees to release these funds. 
In return, the U.A.R. agrees to pay 
for British property it plans to keep 
for itself. All other British property 
will be returned to British owners. 
No mention was-made in the agree- 
ment of Egypt’s war claims. 
PWHATS BEHIND IT: In July 
1956, Egypt, with the support of the 
Soviet Union, nationalized (took 
over) the Suez Canal. The canal, 
vital to Western shipping, had been 
owned and operated by an interna- 
tional corporation. The West did not 
dispute Egypt’s right to nationalize 
the canal. It demanded, however, 
that international supervision of it 
be restored. Egypt balked. Britain 
and France then sent troops into the 
canal zone. However, under the com- 





bined pressure of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and the United 
Nations, Britain and France with- 
drew their troops. 

Many observers believe the new 
Suez settlement is evidence that the 
U.A.R. is cooling off on its pro- 
Soviet foreign policy. In recent 
months Egypt has begun to fear the 
rise of communism in Iraq and else- 
where in the Middle East. 

(See Unit on the U.A.R., pp. 12-18.) 





CLEARING. UP CONFUSION. If 
you are writing to a friend in Alaska, 
don’t be lazy. Otherwise your letter 
might wind up in Alabama. 

Post Office officials explain that only 
Alabama is entitled to the abbreviation 
“Ala.” Shortening Alaska to “Ask.” is not 
a good idea either. It might be con- 
fused with “Ark.”, the official abbrevia- 
tion for Arkansas. 

Alaska is not the only state that 
should never be abbreviated. According 
to the Post Office, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, 
Ohio, and Utah also must be spelled out. 


ITS A SNAP. U.S. scientists have 
developed a tiny atomic generator that’s 
as small as a grapefruit and weighs 
only 10 pounds. It was perfected by 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission’s 
project called Secondary Nuclear Aux- 
iliary Power (SNAP). The power pack 
will spark radio transmitters and instru- 
ments aboard man-made “moons” and 
spaceships. Previous Earth satellites car- 
ried chemical batteries, These bummed 
out within a few days. The nuclear 
power pack will generate electricity 
indefinitely. 


FEEL NO PAIN. A new pain-killing 
drug may soon be on the market. Its 
name: NIH 7519. The new drug is 
many times more effective than other 
pain killers, such as morphine and co- 
deine. Unlike many other pain killers, 
it is said not to be habit forming. 


VISITOR FROM ARGENTINA. Just 
completing an official visit to this coun- 
try is Arturo Frondizi, president of Ar- 
gentina. In talks with U.S. officials, Fron- 
dizi explored the possibility of greater 
economic cooperation with the U.S. 

U.S. government agencies and _pri- 
vate banks -have already loaned Argen- 
tina nearly $329,000,000 to help her 
out of a grave economic crisis. The coun- 
try has been plagued by debt, scarcity 
of goods, and high prices. But Frondizi’s 
measures to solve the crisis have met 
with strikes led by Reds and followers 
of ex-dictator Juan Peron. (See Unit on 
Argentina, May 2, 1958). 
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BY APPOINTMENT ONLY: Serenading young ladies 
is a time-honored custom in the small town of Trece 
Matires, in the Philippines. In the old days, a young 
man would station htmself beneath the window of his 
ladylove, strum softly on his guitar, and sing a gentle 
But today’s young suitors prefer to belt out 
rock ‘n’ roll tunes. And they do it with so much gusto 
that the nights have become nightmares for the towns- 
people of Trece Matires. As a result, the town council 
has decided to act. From now on, any young man who 
wishes to serenade his ladylove must first obtain per- 
mission from her parents and—her neighbors! 


love song 


ALMOST PERFECT: Two U. S. inventors, looking 
ahead to next summer, have produced a new electronic 
mosquito trap. It consists of a loudspeaker surrounded 
A recording of a lady mosquito 
chirping her siren song is played over the loudspeaker. 
And the metal screen is electrically wired to electrocute 
any insect attempting to fly through it. The only draw- 
back, admit the inventors, is that their trap is effective 
only on male mosquitoes 


by a metal screen 


PISA’S PRANKSTERS: The Leaning Tower of Pisa 
in Italy has been leaning for 600 years. Recently some 
midnight revelers decided to “straighten it out.” They 
ran a steel cable around its base, then fastened the 
cable to a car bumper. The car roared forward and .. . 
off came the bumper. As for the Tower, it didn’t budge. 





U.P.I. photo 
NOTHING TO IT: At least not when you are Bob Paul and 
Barbara Wagner, the world’s champion pair of figure skaters. 
Next month these two young Canadians from Toronto will de- 
fend their title at a tournament in Colorado Springs, Colo. 
ad 
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First U.S. Army photo 


READY TO “BLAST OFF’’? Sixteen-year-old George 
Berger gets an “okay” on his homemade rocket engine 
from Captain Bertrand R. Brinley, head of the Army's 
new junior rocketeer program in the New York area. 
George, a junior at Far Rockaway High School in New 
York City, started building rockets before he reached 
his teens. Now, for the first time, he will get a chance 
to fire one of them—at a nearby Army base. Military 
installations in other parts of the country also are open- 
ing their missile ranges to qualified junior rocketeers 
It’s all part of a new Defense Department program 
aimed at providing space-minded teen-agers with ex- 
pert guidance and safety lessons in rocketry. As Captain 
Brinley explained to World Week, “Today's junior 
rocketeers are America’s spacemen of tomorrow. We 
in the Army are glad to lend them a helping hand.” 


TEEN TOPICS: Get as much education as you cai 
today to insure a bright tomorrow. That advice comes 
from the U. S. Department of Labor in a recently issued 
66-page booklet entitled Job Guide for Young Workers 
Within ten years, says the Labor Department, America 
will need 43 per cent more technicians and professional 
people. The pay will be high and the opportunities 
virtually unlimited for those who can qualify 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: The conservation-minded 
Boy Scouts of Troop 28 in Leland, Michigan. During 
the past year, the 55 members of this troop have hand- 
planted 57,100 pine trees in Michigan state parks and 
built more than 1,000 birdhouses. Requests for bird- 
houses have come to them from 1] other states.... World 
Week also salutes Bobby Fischer, 15, who breezed 
through 11 chess tournament matches last month in 
Manhattan to retain his crown as U. S. chess champ 


ENDQUOTE: 
—the United States is, not are.”— 
Prize poet. 


“The Civil War was fought over a verb 
Carl Sandburg, Pulitzer 
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World Week map 


ARAB ALLIANCE: Areas in white are U. A. R. (Egypt, Syria) and its ally, Yemen. 


Fellaheen 


In the Middle East, the new United Arab Republic faces 


vast problems stemming from deep poverty 


UN-BAKED DESERTS lie close 

to every part of the United Arab 
Republic (U.A.R.). Take a short trip 
from the center of Cairo, its capital, 
and you will find yourself at the 
famous Great Pyramid. From _ its 
base, barren land stretches away— 
seemingly without end. 

In spite of its huge 
spaces, agriculture is the main oc- 
cupation of the U.A.R.’s 28,000,000 
people. The fellaheen (peasants) 
make up the great bulk of the popu- 
lation of this Middle Eastern land. 
In Syria, the northern part of the 


waterless 


U.A.R., they live in poverty, disease, 
and ignorance. Their lot in Egypt, 
the southern part of the U.A.R., is 
no better. 

Between the two regions of this 
two-part nation lies Israel. It was 
almost exactly a year ago that the 
U.A.R. was created. Previously, 
Egypt and Syria had been separate, 
independent countries. The great 
majority of both Egyptians and Syri- 
ans are described as Arabs, as are 
millions of other inhabitants of oth- 
er Middle Eastern nations. 

A vision of a better life has fired 


* * 


UNIT ON THE U.A.R. 


the imaginations of millions of 
Egyptians and Syrians. In the words 
of an official publication, “Young 
men and have seen that 
eradication of poverty, disease, and 
social injustice lie within the realm 
of possibility.” The new factories be- 
ing built in the U.A.R. are part of 
the attempt to realize this dream. 

Egypt is the bigger part of the 
U.A.R. and contains most of its 
people. In area, Egypt is the size of 
Texas and New Mexico combined. 
Almost all the 24,000,000 Egyptians, 
however, are crowded onto a mere 
three-and-a-half per cent of the 
country’s land. This area, only the 
sizé of Massachusetts plus Rhode 
Island, is the narrow valley of the 
Nile River, its fertile delta, and a 
few oases. On the Nile is. Cairo, 
the U.A.R.’s capital with its 2,600,- 
000 inhabitants. 

It was said, centuries ago, that 
“Egypt is the gift of the Ni®&,” and 
it is still true. Practically rainless, 
Egypt would be a desert without 
the waters of the Nile. This river, 
one of the world’s longest, rises in 
Central Africa. A system of dams and 
irrigation canals distributes the Nile 
waters over Egypt's fields. 


women 


COTTON AND ONIONS 


Three out of four Egyptians get 
their living from the land. The fella- 
heen raise cotton, grains, and sugar 
cane—and also the onions that form 
a large part Of their diet. 

In mineral wealth Egypt ranks 
among the “have-not” nations. There 
is some oil, some iron ore, some 
phosphate rock. Oil and coal must 
be imported. But a new hydroelec- 
tric plant on the Nile is part of an 
ambitious plan to increase the coun- 
try’s power output. 

Only a few thousand Egyptians 
work in modern factories. But the 
number is increasing year by year. 
There are textile mills, a new steel 
plant, cement factories, and fertiliz- 
er plants. Egyptians will proudly 





tell visitors that 100 factories 
we being opened each year. 

Cotton is Egypt's main export. 
Wheat, machinery, and chemicals 
re among the main imports. 

The wheat helps feed Egypt's 
millions. But every year there are 
600,000 more Egyptian mouths to 
feed. And there are too many 
Egyptians the available land. 
rhe government has already broken 
up big estates and distributed land 
But millions of landless 
igricultural laborers remain. To 
meet this problem the government 
plans (a) to irrigate huge new areas, 
ind (b) to build more factories. 
These factories would give employ- 
ment to Egyptians and reduce the 
terrible overcrowding on the land. 


new 


for 


to peasants 


HUGE DAM PLANNED 


\ sum of $1,300,000,000 to build 

dam at Aswan on the Nile is 
needed for the irrigation project. 
The problem of getting together the 
for this is one of Egypt's 
biggest headaches—and a_ world 
headache too. (See page 18.) 

Meanwhile, in their mud-built 
houses, millions of Egyptians hope 
for a better life. Allah—the Mos- 
lems’ god—hears their daily prayers. 
(Islam is the religion of more than 
nine out of ten Egyptians. ) 


money 


Wide World 
CASH CROP: Egypt's fine-quality cot- 
ton is the country’s major export. 


Cutting through Egypt's territory 
is the 103-mile-long Suez Canal 
(see map). A highly important route 
for world trade, the Canal is now 
owned by the Egyptian government. 
The tolls that ships pay for using 
the Canal have caused it to be de- 
scribed as “the richest ditch in the 
world.” 

Syria is about the size of North 
Dakota. It is the home of 4,000,000 
people. These people speak the same 
language as the people of Egypt— 


Warning to Swimming Imperialists 


CANAL CLOSED! 


HIS IS SUPPOSED to have hap- 

pened in Cairo recently—maybe it 
did. World Week assumes no responsi- 
bility for the truth of the story. 

A letter is said to have arrived at 
the United Arab Republic’s Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. It had been air- 
mailed from Britain and was from a 
young English woman. 

“Dear Dr. Fawzi,” the letter ran. “I 
want to be the first woman to swim 
the length of the Suez Canal. Can you 
please give me permission to do this? 
I enclose a stamped envelope for your 
reply.” 

Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi, the U.A.R.’s 
foreign minister, never saw the letter. 
But it reached the desk of a young 
Egyptian official. He gave it to his 
secretary, asking him to draft a reply. 


“Dear Miss Nettleton,” the sug- 
gested answer read, “We have the 
honor to have received your letter of 
December 15, 1958. 

“First we note that the stamp on 
the envelope that you sent us for reply 
was a British stamp. Even when 
British imperialists illegally occupied 
Egypt, such a stamp could not have 
been used for mailing a letter from 
Egypt to Britain. 

“For your information, Egyptian 
stamps can be bought at any Egyptian 
post office. 
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Arabic. Like the Egyptians, most of 
them are Moslems. 

The desert thrusts up into Syria 
from the southeast. Around its edges 
are the lands with scanty rainfall, 
on which sheep are raised. Most 
of the shepherds are Bedouins 
(nomads), who trek from place to 
place with their herds 


FAMED FOR ITS FRUITS 

In the better-watered parts of 
Syria wheat is grown. There is also 
much fruit farming—apples, figs 
grapes, and apricots. More than two 
out of three Syrians are farmers 

In Syria, much land is already irri 
gated and further irrigation is 
planned. Large estates are to be 
broken up and the land distributed 
to small farmers. The few factories 
such as those where textiles and ce 
ment are made, are to be increased 
in number. 

The battle against poverty 
throughout the U.A.R. follows the 
same general pattern—increase the 
crops from the land and place more 
fellaheen in new factories. Yet these 
pressing economic problems are 
complicated by the forces of politics 
The U.A.R. is not only at one of the 
world’s crossroads. It is also the 
center of a huge political storm 
(see pages 16-18). 


“Second, since the imperialistic 
British do not occupy Egypt any more, 
it is the privilege of Egyptian women 
to swim the Canal. 

“Third, the women of Egypt, now 
free from imperialist rule, do not wish 
to waste their time swimming the 
Canal. They are helping to create a 
new Egypt under the leadership of 
their mighty president, Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. 

“We enclose a picture of President 
Nasser, suitable for framing.” 

—Ouiver BELL 
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Ensell, courtesy of TWA 
WATER SPELLS LIFE: Fertile, irrigated fields lie next to stand the Pyramids, tombs of past pharaohs. The line that 
the Egyptian desert. On the edge of the waste land divides “the desert from the sown” shows clearly. 


UNIT ON THE U.A.R. 


Nationalism, religion, water resources, 


are the forces shaping life 


HEADING HOMEWARD: A poor Egyptian peasant leads his camel 
out of a carefully tended field—after a long, hard day’s work. 
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NATIONALISM: Egyptians hail President N ac 
arm raised) after he had called for a greater Arab nation. 


the W.ASR. 


and the struggle against poverty 





in the new United Arab Republic 


U. A. R.’s FUTURE lies largely in the hands of its 
teachers. These student teachers are learning about 
physical education—and they are doing it the hard way! 
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Over the centuries, Egypt has known many masters; now it is part 


of the United Arab Republic, headed by an ambitious Egyptian 


EARLY A YEAR AGO, the 82 members of the 

United Nations suddenly “shrank” to 81. Had a 
member withdrawn or been expelled? No. It was a case 
of two countries becoming one country. Egypt and 
Syria, both members of the U.N., announced on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1958, that they were now the United Arab 
Republic. 

So began a new chapter in the history of Egypt. 

In Ancient Egypt arose one of the world’s earliest 
civilizations, starting about 7,000 years ago. Irrigation 
works were built to spread the Nile waters, and bounti- 
ful crops were produced. Writing was invented. To be 
sure, it was “picture writing,” or hieroglyphics. This 
made it possible to preserve knowledge. The Egyptians 
did not have to rely on their memories alone. 

Under their god-kings, the pharaohs, the Egyptians 
built huge pyramids, great temples, and palaces. Egypt 
became known for its sculpture, painting, fine furniture, 
and magnificent jewelry. 

For many centuries Egypt was a powerful nation. At 
times it conquered surrounding lands. But frequently 
Egypt itself was a victim of foreign invasion. Libyans, 
Assyrians, and Persians were among those who con- 
quered Egypt. The Persians invaded Egypt in 525 B.C., 
and added it to their empire. In the centuries that fol- 


Wide World 
IT DIDN’T GET AWAY: Fishing improved after the short 
“Suez War” in 1956 closed the Canal to all ship traffic. 


lowed, first Greeks and then Romans ruled the Egyp- 
tians. 

When Egypt was part of the Roman empire, philoso- 
phy and learning flourished. It is recorded that one 
inhabitant of Egypt even invented a steam engine! 

A great change was to sweep over the ancient land. 
In 639 A.D., an Arab army invaded Egypt. Soon Egypt 
was part of the spreading Arab empire. Most Egyp- 
tians adopted the new religion of the Arabs—Islam. 

Yet another conquest took place in 1517. The Ottoman 
Turks added Egypt to their growing empire. 

In the 19th century, European nations began to en- 
croach upon Egypt. A French company in 1869 com- 
pleted the Suez Canal through Egypt. Within a few 
years, Britain bought a large number of the Suez 
Canal Company’s shares. The British desired control 
of the Canal to safeguard their “lifeline of empire” to 
British-held India. Thus began Britain’s dominating role 
in Egyptian affairs. 

British troops occupied Egypt in 1882. Under British 
direction, dams, railroads, schools, and ports were built. 
Cotton was developed as a valuable export crop. 

But Egyptian nationalists were soon demanding in- 
dependence. The British, however, stayed on in Egypt 
well into ‘the 20th century. They valued its strategic 


Wide World 
THEY DID GET AWAY: British troops, later withdrawn, 
watch a U.N. patrol. The U. N. supersed troop departure. 





position at one of the world’s crossroads. In both world 
wars, Egypt served as a base for British armies. 

When World War II ended in 1945, Egypt was “in- 
dependent.” But British troops still remained on Egyp- 
tian soil. And Egypt was weakened by corruption, 
which extended from its king, Farouk, into the govern- 
ment and army. 

The weakness showed up clearly when Israel was es- 
tablished. In 1948, Jews in Palestine proclaimed the 
state of Israel. Neighboring Egypt and other Arab 
states went to war with Israel but failed to crush it. 

Smarting from this defeat, a group of young army 
officers plotted awevolution. Led by Lieutenant Colonel 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, they struck in 1952, banished 
King Farouk, and took over Egypt’s government. 

Soon Nasser was president of the new Egyptian re- 
public. As such, he enjoys powers that make him vir- 
tually a dictator. (See Newsmakers on page 7.) 

By 1956, he got the British to remove the last of 
their troops from Egypt—those in the Suez Canal zone. 
But they were soon back—for a spell. 

Events leading to the return of the British’ were: 

First, the border clashes between Egypt and Israel 
became increasingly serious. 

Second, Nasser obtained shiploads of tanks and other 
weapons from the Soviet bloc. 

Third, Nasser seized the Suez Canal, ousting the 
international company that owned it. The British gov- 
ernment, part owner of the Canal, was furious. 

Fourth, in October, 1956, Israel attacked Egypt and 
advanced toward the Suez Canal. Within a few days 
Britain and France invaded Egypt. Their troops landed 
near the northern end of the Canal and drove forward. 


U.N. HALTS SUEZ WAR 

The U. S., Soviet Russia, and the United Nations 
demanded that the British, French, and Israelis with- 
draw. Yielding to this pressure, the invaders left Egypt. 

Meanwhile, from Nasser’s Cairo a stream of proga- 
ganda had called for all Arabs to unite in one Arab 
nation. Throughout the Middle East Nasser had ardent 
admirers. Soon, the Arabs of Syria were to join the 
Arabs of Egypt. 

Syria’s history is almost as long as Egypt's. And like 
Egypt, Syria has known wave after wave of invaders. 
{t various times in its history, Syria had been overrun 
by Assyrians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, crusaders from 
Europe, and Turks. In 1914, when World War I began, 
it was part of the Turkish Empire. Arabs under Turkish 
rule, encouraged by the British, revolted. Britain had 
promised the Arabs independence from the Turks. 
But when the Turks were defeated, Britain and France 
shared former Turkish-held lands. France got Syria. 

Though some economic advances were made under 
French rule, Syrians clamored for independence. They 
won their freedom during World War II, and the last 
French troops left the country in 1946. 

Independent Syria struggled with many problems— 
among them were the poverty of its people and the 
power exercised by a small group of landlords. Com- 
munism made considerable progress. 

Alarmed, Syria’s leaders asked Egypt for a union of 
the two countries. Thus, a troubled Syria, threatened 
by communism, became in February, 1958, the North- 
ern Region of the newly created United Arab Republic. 


The Isolated 
Kingdom of Yemen 


Wide World 
The King of Yemen. 


THE U. A. R.’s ALLY 


EW PEOPLE planning a world tour stop in Yemen. 

Foreigners are rarely welcome in this little-known 
country in the southwest of the Arabian Peninsula. 
Lying close to the mouth of the Red Sea, Yemen 
is about the size of South Dakota (see map on page 
12). 

There may be 5,000,000 Yemenis—as the inhabi- 
tants of Yemen are called. But that is just an estimate 
—for no census has ever been taken. Yemen’s capital, 
Sana, is said to house 60,000 people. From his medi- 
eval palace, the King of Yemen—the Imam Ahmed— 
rules as an absolute monarch. He is also the religious 
head of the nation. The vast majority of Yemenis 
are Moslems. 

Primarily an agricultural country, Yemen produces 
cereals such as corn and millet. Coffee—of the famous 
mocha variety—and sheep are other Yemeni products. 

Though backward and violent, Yemen is begin- 
ning to be drawn into the modern world. It may 
well have considerable mineral wealth. Already, 
Americans are searching for oil in Yemen’s rugged 
terrain. 

In March, 1958, Yemen agreed to become part of 
a federation with the United Arab Republic. The 
federation is called the United Arab States (U.A.S.). 
Under the agreement, the U.A.S. armed forces are to 
be unified and the U.A.S. is to have a common for- 
eign policy. Except for these provisions, Yemen is 
independent. 

Yemen, like Egypt, has accepted arms and eco- 
nomic aid from the Soviet Union. Furthermore, 
Yemen has carried on a border war with its neigh 
bor, the British-controlled Aden protectorate. 

Thus Yemen is now a threat to continued British 
control of strategic Aden. This territory includes a 
base that dominates the mouth of the Red Sea. 

Both the Soviet Union and the United Arab Re- 
public are trying to use Yemen as a pawn in their 
struggle to dominate the Arab lands. 

But the isolated Yemenis distrust all their neigh- 
bors and are not likely to allow themselves to be used 
for the benefit of foreigners. 
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Plndanes 
Huge Pamble 


In his drive to create a greater Arab state, the U.A.R.’s president 


has accepted Soviet aid and hopes to avoid Soviet domination 


AMAL ABDEL NASSER, 

an unknown soldier, is now presi- 
dent of the United Arab Republic. 
This union of Egypt and Syria was 
created on February 1, 1958. 

Under Nasser, the United Arab 
Republic (U.A.R.) has continued to 
try to raise its people's low stand- 
ards of living. The U.A.R. has also 
continued to urge all the Arabs to 
unite in one Arab nation. 

Furthermore, Nasser 
Arabs are intensely suspicious of the 
West. They only recently ceased to 
live under Western rule. They blame 
the West—and particularly the 
United States—for the creation of 
Israel. In Arab eyes, Israel is a new 
example of Western imperialism in 
the Middle East. 

To achieve his aims of economic 
progress and a united Arab nation, 
Nasser is dealing both with the West 
and the Communist lands. He _ be- 
lieves that he can prevent the Com- 
munists from taking over the U.A.R. 
even though the U.A.R. trades 
heavily with them and accepts Soviet 
military aid. 

Nasser has also accepted economic 
aid from the United States. Thus he 
is playing off the West and the Com- 
munist bloc against each other. 

Plans for a United Arab nation 
were advanced in March, 1958, 
when Yemen was linked to the 
U.A.R. in a federation known as the 
United Arab States (U.A.S.). The 
arrangement provided for “unified 
armed forces” and unifed foreign 
policies. But otherwise, Yemen re- 
mains independent (see “U.A.R.’s 
Ally” on page 17). 

The U.A.R.’s° propaganda for a 
united Arab nation helped to pro- 


once 


and most 


duce a revolution in Iraq—an Arab 
country. [raq’s government was pro- 
West. In July, 1958, an army revolt 
there led to the murder of Iraq’s 
king and prime minister. Iraq’s new 
rulers proclaimed a republic and an- 
nounced their friendship with the 
U.A.R. (see next week's Unit). 

The United States and Britain re- 
acted to the Iraqi revolution by 
sending troops to Lebanon and Jor- 
dan. Revolutions similar to the one 
in Iraq were feared. The pro-West 
governments of Lebanon and Jor- 
dan asked for these Western troops. 
Nasser’s propaganda had been call- 
ing for the murder of Jordan’s king. 

Last fall the U.S. and British 
troops withdrew from Lebanon and 
Jordan. Though he goes on trying to 
create a larger Arab nation, Nasser 
has other problems facing him. 
These problems are greater than 
building the Pyramids! 

There is the question of how the 





Long in The Minneapolis Tribune 


U.A.R. is to find the money to build 
the huge dam at Aswan on the Nile 
—a project important for combating 
poverty in Egypt. The Soviet Union 
has offered to lend part of the cost. 
But negotiations are also going on 
with the West for similar aid. It 
remains to be seen whether the dam 
will be built with Soviet aid, West- 
ern aid—or, indeed, whether it will 
be built at all. 

Nasser seems to be drawing closer 
to the West. (This, of course, may 
change by the time you read these 
words.) Recently, he agreed to buy 
large quantities of surplus American 
wheat. He has also arranged to use 
a huge U.S. Army dredge to widen 
the Suez Canal. 

Increasing Communist influence 
in the U.A.R. and also in neighbor- 
ing Iraq has apparently alarmed 
Nasser. He has always suppressed 
Communists within Egypt. Recently, 
he rounded up 200 suspected Com- 
munists. He also closed down two 
Cairo publishing houses which 
printed Soviet and Red Chinese 
propaganda. 

In Iraq, local Communists are be- 
lieved to be gaining more and more 
power within the new Iraqi gov- 
ernment. Nasser, therefore, is be- 
lieved to be attempting to combat 
Communist influence there. 

In the troubled Middle East, Nas- 
ser continues to drive for a larger 
Arab nation. Many means are being 
used—among them radio broadcasts, 
pamphlets, and Egyptian teachers 
sent to other Arab lands. He is also 
gambling that he can play off the 
West against the Communist coun- 
tries. Whether he will succeed is 
anybody's guess. 





VERY JANUARY about 1,000 
teen-agers crowd into the high 
school gym at Los Gatos, California 
(population: 10,000). Banners deck 
the gym walls, cheer leaders go 
through their paces, and the students 
roar with approval as the excitement 
mounts. 

Is it the year’s top basketball game? 
No, it’s the M.O.D. (March of Dimes) 
Marathon at Los Gatos Union High 
School. 

The M.O.D. Marathon is a four- 
way contest—with the school’s fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, and senior 
classes pitted against each other. The 
idea is to see which class can raise 
the most money for the March of 
Dimes. Here’s how it works: 

Each class starts the .marathon 
with a 10-minute playlet on the 
M.O.D. Then there is a first round 
of collections. The results, by class, 
are tallied on a huge blackboard so 
that everyone can see. From then on 
—may the best class win! 

Cheer leaders whoop it up and 
M.O.D. poster parades are staged on 
the gym floor. Meanwhile, the con- 
tributions pour in. Finally, after a 
third round of collections, the con- 
test ends. Final scores are chalked 
up on the blackboard and the win- 
ning class is announced. 

Last year Los Gatos Union High 
raised $1,300 for the March of 
Dimes. As this issue of World Week 
was going to press, the school was 
preparing for its 1959 M.O.D. Mara- 
thon. Vice Principal Orrin Matheny 
predicted that it would yield well 
over $2,000! 


FUN IN FUND-RAISING 


In other communities from coast 
to coast, half a million teen-agers 
helped to make the 1959 March of 
Dimes campaign a success. For ex- 
ample, in Gloucester County, New 
Jersey, seven high schools put on a 
mammoth fashion show. The star at- 
traction was a hat-designing contest. 
There was only one entrance re- 
quirement: Each hat had to be made 
with 25 one-dollar bills—earned or 
collected for the March of Dimes. 
(All the bills, of course, had to be 
unmutilated! ) 

In Miami, Florida, teen-agers se- 
cured permission from city officials 
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PRETTY GOOD BARGAIN: Only during the annual March of Dimes campaign 
can you get a shoe shine for a dime—expertly done by a “bootblack”’ like this 


The M.O.D. Marathon 


Half a million teen-agers helped to make 


the 1959 March of Dimes a success 


to set up toll blocks on the main 
downtown thoroughfares. Motorists 
were asked to pay a ten cent toll— 
for the M.O.D.—before entering these 
streets. In Anchorage, Alaska’s largest 
city, teen boys and girls collected 
milk and soda bottles, turned them 
in for the deposit money, then gave 
the proceeds to the M.O.D. In San 
Antonio, Texas, other teens staged a 
M.O.D. record hop 

The National Foundation, a non- 
profit organization which directs the 
annual M.O.D. drive, hopes to raise 
a record $65,000,000 this year. The 
money is needed to finance a vast, 


AT WORK 


new compaign against disease. The 
success of the Salk vaccine has as 
sured America of a_ victory 
polio. Now the Foundation is ready 
to grapple with four other “killers” 
arthritis, nervous disorders, birth de 
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fects, and virus diseases. 

As part of its new program the 
Foundation will offer about 500 
“health scholarships” to qualified 
teen-agers, starting this spring. Each 
scholarship will provide $500 a year 
for four years. They will be awarded 
to students who are training to be 
doctors, nurses, physical and occu 
pational therapists, and medical so 
cial workers. 

To find out how you can qualify, 
get in touch with your local chapter 
of the National Foundation. From to- 
day’s teen-agers, say Foundation of- 
ficials, will come the Dr. Salks of 
tomorrow. 

















IFTEEN-YEAR-OLD RONALD 

of San Diego, California, tried 
hard not to make good grades at 
school. Once he had gotten straight 
A’s on his report card and the other 
fellows in his “gang” had called him 
a “bookworm.” From then on, Ronald 
made sure he would get a couple of 
C’s and—if he were lucky—even a 
few D’s. He didn’t want to be a “so- 
cial outcast.” 

That was five years ago. Today 
things are different in San Diego. 
Getting honors in an English class 
has become almost as popular as 
making the varsity football team. 
And a student with a straight A aver- 
age is now rated as a “star per- 
former,” along with the school’s top 
basketball player. “Our students are 
proud of scholarship,” says Dr. 
George Hall, San Diego’s director of 
instruction. 

The same story is being repeated 
in towns and cities throughout the 
U.S.A. Ever since the first Soviet 
sputnik, the country has seen a new 
emphasis on education. President 
Eisenhower has saifl that America’s 
future may well depend “on the 
schoolboy with his bag of books.” 
How best to develop the country’s 
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School boards across America 


debate the need of special 


programs for bright students 
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brainpower has become a matter of 
national security. 

“Brainpower, Vice Admiral H. G. 
Rickover once observed, “is our 
greatest resource.” Vice Admiral 
Rickover is the creator of the atomic 
submarine, Nautilus. And during the 
past ten years he has interviewed 
more than 1,000 college graduates as 
candidates for jobs in the Navy’s 
nuclear-power program. 

“It is my contention,” he said, “that 
we fail to identify and develop our 
talented children . . . and that this 
failure . . . is the direct cause of our 
present shortage of trained man- 
power.” 

Many educators agree with him. 
They warn that thousands of bright 
students are not getting the kind of 
education they need. Ordinary school 
work is too easy for them. They be- 
come bored with their studies and 
some—too many—do not even bother 
to go on to college. The answer, say 
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these educators, is special school 
programs for the bright student. 

Educators often use the term 
“gifted children” when speaking of 
bright students. A gifted child is one 
who scores 135 or better on a stand- 
ard I. Q. (intelligence quotient) 
test. Only one student in a hundred 
can make this score. 

Gifted children usually display 
their exceptional intelligence early— 
very early—in life. Take, for example, 
Robert Strom, the 10-year-old boy 
who won $192,000 on a TV quiz pro- 
gram two years ago. Robert learned 
how to read at three and to type at 
four. Then he went on to study 
French and Hebrew, and learn the 
Morse code. Most gifted children, 
say educators, can be identified be- 
tween the ages of six and nine. 

Since 1915 educators have been ex- 
perimenting with ways to help these 
gifted children. One of the first meth- 
ods employed was called “enrich- 
ment.” Bright students were given 
extra assignments for homework. But 
in class they followed the same course 
of study as everyone else. 

Sometime later, “acceleration” or 
grade skipping was introduced. To- 
day it is widely practiced, particular- 





ly in elementary schools. In Milwau- 
kee, for example, a child can go 
through the first three grades as fast 
as his brains will carry him. In some 
cities, it's even possible to skip a 
year in high school. 

More common are special classes 
for gifted children. Such classes can 
be held in any comprehensive high 
school that is large enough—and that 
has sufficient financial support to pro- 
vide advanced teachers and equip- 
ment. At Palo Alto, California, and 
in other cities, bright high school 
students are now being offered 
special classes in science—on the 
college level! 


“GENIUSES” AT WORK 


In a few cities there are even 
special schools set aside for the 
gifted. Perhaps one of the best 
known is the Bronx High School of 
Science in New York City. Bronx 
High accepts only students with an 
1.Q. of 135 or better. And it offers 
them one of the toughest school pro- 
grams found anywhere in the world. 
Required courses include three years 
of math, four years of science, four 
years of English, four years of social 
studies, and three years of a foreign 
language. 

But special classes and schools are 
the exception, not the general rule. 
One recent study of modern Ameri- 
can education had this to say: 
“Scarcely five per cent of the nation’s 
high schools have more than token 
programs for the gifted.” 

The explanation for this is simple. 
Many Americans remain firmly op- 
posed to the principle of special 
treatment for bright students. In a 
Gallup Poll conducted in Decémber 
1958, people throughout the country 
were asked, “Should teachers devote 
extra time to the bright students?” 
Only 26 per cent of those who an- 
swered favored the idea. Sixty-seven 
per cent were opposed. 

On local school boards and at 
P.T.A. meetings across the nation, a 
number of objections have been 
raised to special programs for the 
gifted. Basically, they boil down to 
three major arguments: 

First, such programs are too ex- 
pensive. Cleveland has had one since 
1922 and educators there report that 
it costs $100 a year more per student 
to educate a gifted child. This is 
because smaller classes and more 
teachers are required. 

Second, such progr@fns are “un- 


democratic,” say some. From colonial 
days to the present, many Americans 
have argued that every student is en- 
titled to the same education—the best 
possible. Special programs seem like 
special privileges to them. 

Finally, it is alleged that special 
programs can actually inflict “psy- 
chological harm.” If gifted children 
are permitted to skip grades they 
may have trouble getting along with 
older students. If they are put in 
special classes, they may turn into 


_ intellectual snobs.” 


Many Americans have therefore 
concluded that gifted children are 
really better off if left in regular 
classes where they can mix with 
all types of students and develop 
healthy, well-rounded personalities. 

Advocates of programs for gifted 
children disagree strongly. They as- 
sert that a bright student will, on 
the contrary, be psychologically 
harmed if he is “kept back in his 
studies.” Dr. Irving Lorge, a psy- 
chologist at Columbia University, 
has devoted many years to the study 
of this question. He reports that 
gifted children often become bored 
and lazy when they are kept in regu- 
lar classes. But if they are allowed 
to skip or are put in special groups, 
they usually become active again. 

Many educators also pooh-pooh 
the argument that such programs are 
undemocratic. One such educator is 
Dr. Arthur Bestor of Illinois Uni- 
versity. What is really undemocratic, 
he says, is to refuse to have special 
programs for the gifted. Democracy, 
explains Dr. Bestor, means equality 
of opportunity, not identity of oppor- 
tunity. It is democratic to give every 
one the chance to develop his abili- 
ties. It is undemocratic to deny this 
chance to any one—including gifted 


children. 
4 
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Dr. James B. Conant, former presi- 
dent of Harvard University, has just 
completed an important two-year 
study of U. S. secondary education. 
In his report, issued this week, he 
calls for challenging the gifted not 
in special schools but within the 
framework of the comprehensive 
high school. (A comprehensive high 
school provides education for all stu- 
dents—gifted, average, and slow.) 
Gifted students, said Cenant, may be 
too few in one school to warrant 
placing them in special classes. In 
such cases, “a special guidance officer 
should be assigned to the group as a 
tutor throughout their four years of 
high school.” By taking part in the 
“Advanced Placement Program,” stu- 
dents can also earn college credits by 
taking advanced courses. 


THE JOB TO BE DONE 

Last year, leading educators gath- 
ered in Washington for a conference 
on, the “academically talented” stu- 
dent. They disagreed on what type 
of school program was best suited 
for his needs. Some favored “accele- 
ration” or grade skipping. Others 
preferred special classes. Still others 
spoke up for special schools. But 
they all agreed on one thing: More 
must be done to help the bright stu- 
dent develop his abilities to the 
fullest. 

Many observers believe that the 
final decision on what is to be done 
cannot be made either by Presi- 
dential committees or conferences of 
educators. It rests, they say, squarely 
with the more than 50,000 local 
school boards in cities, towns, and 
rural communities across the nation. 
Here, at the grassroots, America will 
determine how best to train the 
bright student of today for leader- 
ship tomorrow. 
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Ben Roth agency 
“The rocket expert from Franklin Junior High is here, General.” 
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Armed with microscope Pasteur conquered diseases that were ruining silk industry. 


Fasteun... 


He Tracked Down 


OUIS PASTEUR was born on De- 
cember 27, 1822. He did not shine 
as a student in his early school days. 
In college he did only moderately well 
in chemistry. It was only after gradu 
ation, when he attended the 
of Jean B. Dumas, a great French 
chemist, that he was fired with am- 
bition. It was not until then that he 
decided to devote his life to science 
Pasteur began his research by study 
ing two chemicals—tartaric acid and 
racemic acid. These chemicals seemed 
to be alike in every respect but one 
tartaric acid had an odd, twisting effect 
on certain kinds of light; racemic acid 
did not have this effect 
Pasteur’s friends laughed at him. 
Why worry about a little thing like 
that? But Pasteur did worry. He ob 
tained crystals of both acids and stud 


lectures 


the Killers 


ied them under a microscope. The crys- 
tals of tartaric acid were all identical. 
Those of racemic acid two 
types. One type looked like crystals of 
tartaric acid; crystals of the other type 
were mirror images of the first. (It was 


were of 


like looking at a pile of gloves, some 
right-hand gloves and some left-hand.) 

With infinite patience, Pasteur sep- 
arated the racemic acid into 
two piles. The crystals that looked like 
tartaric acid crystals twisted light just 


crystals 


Historic Breakthroughs 


... in Science 
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as tartaric acid did. The other crystals 
also twisted light, but in the opposite 
direction. 

Pasteur had discovered that mole- 
cules could be “right-handed” or “left- 
handed.” Eventually this discovery led 
to a revolutionary new understanding 
concerning the structure of the im- 
portant chemicals that make up living 
tissue. 

Pasteur’s achievement received im- 
mediate recognition, although he was 
only 26 at the time. He was elected to 
membership in France’s distinguished 
Legion of Honor. 


Why We “Pasteurize” Milk 


In 1854 Pasteur became dean of the 
Faculty of Sciences at the University 
of Lille, in the heart of the vineyard 
country. There he became interested 
in the problems of France’s important 
wine industry. Wine and beer often 
went sour as it aged. Millions of francs 
were lost as a result. Wasn’t there some 
chemical that could be added to pre- 
vent this? .The wine and beer people 
turned to the famous young chemist 
now in their midst. 

Again Pasteur used the microscope. 
He looked at the dregs of good wine 
under the microscope, then compared 
them with the dregs of soured wine. 
Both contained yeast cells, but the 
shape of the cells was different. There 
was a special kind of yeast that soured 
wine. 

This souring-yeast must be killed, 
explained Pasteur. Once the wine or beer 
is formed, heat it gently at about 
120° F. That will kill any yeast still 
left, including the souring-yeast that 
might have gotten in during the wine- 
making. After that, stopper it and there 
will be no souring. 

The wine-makers were horrified at 
the thought of heating wine. Pasteur 
set out to convince them. He heated 
some samples, left others unheated, and 
told the wine-makers to wait a few 
months, When the heated_samples were 
opened they were all fine. The unheated 
ones had soured in a number of cases. 
The wine-makers stopped objecting. 

Ever since, gentle heating to kill 
undesirable microscopic organisms has 
been termed “pasteurization.” It is for 
this reason that we pasteurize the milk 
we drink. 


Germ Theory of Disease 


Pasteur, in the process of this re- 
search, decided that all fermentation 
and decay were the work of living or- 
ganisms. 

People objected to this theory. After 
all, even if meat is boiled to kill bac- 
teria, it will still spoil if allowed to 
stand. e 

But, said Pasteur, there are germs 





everywhere, and germs fall into the 
meat from the air. 

Pasteur boiled meat extract and left 
it exposed to air, but the air could get 
in only through a long, narrow S-shaped 
flask neck. Dust particles (and germs) 
settled at the bottom of the S. The meat 
did not spoil. There were no germs in 
cooked meat. No decay took place 
without germs. Once and for all, Pas- 
teur had disproved the theory of “spon- 
taneou¢ generation” (the belief that 
living organisms could originate from 
non-living material). 

In 1865 Pasteur went to southern 
France to study a silk-worm disease 
that was threatening the entire hun- 
lred-million-franc-a-year industry. 

Using his microscope again, Pasteur 
located a tiny parasite infesting silk- 
worms and the mulberry leaves that 
were fed to them. Pasteur said: destroy 
the infested worms and leaves. Begin 
ill over again with healthy worms and 
clean leaves and they will stay that 
way. It worked. The indystry was saved. 

Pasteur himself almost was not. He 
had a paralytic stroke in 1868, and for 
i while thought he was going to die. 
Fortunately he recovered. 


“Savior of France” 


In 1870 France was tricked into 
fighting a war with Prussia. The mili- 
tary might of the Prussians had been 
steadily developing under a policy of 
blood and iron.” The French were 
caught unprepared. Louis Pasteur im- 
mediately tried to enlist. His offer was 
firmly refused. 

“Monsieur Pasteur,” the army officers 
told him, “you are 48 and you have 
had a paralytic stroke. You can serve 
France better outside the army.” 

France disastrously defeated. 
[he conquering Prussians imposed an 
indemnity of five billion francs upon 
the French. The Prussians thought this 
would keep France helpless for years 
to come. France astounded the world 
by paying the indemnity in full within 
i year. 

Where did France get the money? 
From the work of Louis Pasteur, who 
had saved France’s industries and made 
her prosperous. 

By now the discoveries of Pasteur 
were beginning to make sound sense 
to some doctors. They asked: What 
about certain human ailments? Was it 
possible that they were caused by pick- 
ing up microscopic parasites? 

In England, Joseph Lister, a surgeon, 
was heartsick over the fact that half 
his patients died of infection after 
surgery was successfully completed. In 
some other hospitals, 80 per cent of the 
patients died. Suppose, Lister reasoned, 
he were to “pasteurize” wounds and 
surgical incisions. Suppose he killed the 
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germs in them as Pasteur killed yeast 
in wine. 

In 1865 Lister began to use carbolic 
acid on wounds. In three years he cut the 
death rate after surgery by two thirds. 
He had invented “antiseptic surgery.” 
You imitate Lister every time you put 
iodine on a cut. 

In 1871, after the war, Pasteur came 
to Lister’s conclusion independently. He 
was appalled at the death-rate in mili- 
tary hospitals. He forced doctors (often 
against their will) to boil their instru- 
ments and steam their bandages. Kill the 
germs, he insisted, kil] them. And the 
death- rate fell. 

(About 25 years earlier, an Austrian 
physician, Ignaz Semmelweis, had tried 
to force disinfection on doctors. Sem- 
melweis cried out that doctors were 
murderers, carrying disease on their 
hands. He tried to get them to wash 
their hands with bleaching powder 
solutions before approaching a patient. 
Semmelweis got nowhere and died a 
failure in 1865 after accidentally in- 
fecting himself. He did not live to see 
Lister and Pasteur prove him right.) 
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Pasteur gradually adopted what we 
now call the “germ theory of disease.” 
Every infectious disease, he decided, 
was caused by germs. It was infectious 
because germs could be carried from 
one person to another. Locate the germ, 
he said, find out how to fight it, and 
you've conquered the disease. 

A German doctor, Robert Koch, de- 
veloped techniques to grow disease 
germs outside the body. Together he 
and Pasteur learned to contro] disease 
after disease. Frenchman and German 
united to serve humanity. The 1880's 
were the most dramatic years of Pas- 
teurs life. He learned to inoculate 
against the animal diseases of anthrax 
(which killed cattle and sheep) and 
chicken cholera, and how to protect 
man against the dread disease of mad 
dogs—hydrophobia. 


Medicine Goes Modern 

Dramatic as these were, they were 
only the natural consequence of the 
germ theory of disease, and it was 
Pasteur’s early work which led to that. 
When Pasteur died on September 28, 
1895, modern medicine had become a 
reality. 

The germ theory of disease was prob- 
ably the greatest single medical dis- 
covery in history. Once the germ theory 
was adopted, disease could be fought 
systematically. Drinking water could be 
boiled or chemically treated; sewage 
disposal became a science; sterile pro- 
cedures were developed in hospitals 
and in the commercial preparation of 
food; disinfectants and germ-killers were 
developed; germ-carriers such as mos- 
quitoes and rats were fought relent- 


lessly. 

In country after country, as 
things were done, the death rate fell 
and life expectancy rose. In 1850 the 
life expectancy of the American male 
was 38 years; now it is 68. Thank Louis 


these 


Pasteur and his fellow scientists for 


some of those 30 years. 


a a 


Pasteur’s germ theory of disease led to antiseptic surgery, lowered death rate. 
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South America Take It Away 


By John L. Swegle, Beaumont High School, Redlands, California 


* Starred words refer to South America 








Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 









































will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 

























































































. Capital of Ecuador. 
5. Major mountain range in South 
America. 
. Tricky. 
2. Consume food. 
4. Late Italian conductor ( initial 
. Capital of Brazil, _____ de Janeiro 
. Opposite of off. 
. Citizen (abbr.). 
. A Brazilian dance. 
. Twitching of the face muscles 
2. Movie, __-_—-. American in Paris 
24. Unruly crowd. 
3. Sixth note of the scale. 
. A plaything. 
A decade is years 
. Celestial body that has a long 
tail. 
2. Former dictator of Argentina. 
. Light brownish color 
3. Falling of the tide. 
. United States (abbr. ). 
. Royal Air Force ( abbr.) 
2. Bachelor of: Laws (abbr. ) 
. A sailor (slang). 
ae: ” oe ,” by Edgar Allan Poe 
. Captured wild animals are ‘exhibited 
in this place. 
. Advertisement (abbr.). 
. A golf ball is placed on this, 
. Atmosphere (abbr.). 
. Obese. 
3. An admirer. 
. A pig-like animal of South America. 
. Capital of Argentina, Buenos 


ut ee 


You and me 

Sick 

erritory (abbr.). 

Neon (chemical symbol). 

I ather. 

Caesar said: “_ __ tu, Brute?” 
Cocoa and chocolate are made from 
this South American tree. 

He liberated Venezuela, Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Colombia from Spain 
(first name ). 

Indians conquered by Cortez. 

Metal found in Bolivia. 

Male shee p. 

Obbligato ( abbr.) 

Petroleum. 

Spanish for Thomas. 

Paraguayan tea, ——— 

Small child. 

Japanese unit of money 

Same as No. 48 Across. 

A person of wealth (slang 

Brazilian peak, Loaf Mountain. 
Small mallet. 

Monkey-like animal. 


39. Soil. 


cn UT 
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. Rodent. 
. Payment for services rendered 


A South American snake that crushes 
its prey. 
A short sleep. 


. A glass container. 
. Movie and TV dancer (initials). 


Seventh note of the scale. 

Islands off the east coast of Argentina 
(abbr.). 

Northeast (abbr.). 
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Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


King Farouk, b. 1920 (p. 7)—Ex- 
king of Egypt who was deposed by 
Egyptian revolutionaries. Farouk is a 
member of a family that ruled in Egypt 
from 1805 on. He came to the Egyptian 
throne in 1936. His reign was marked 
by corruption. Egyptian army officers 
forced him to abdicate in 1952, Farouk 
now lives in Europe. 

fellaheen (p. 12)—Term used to de- 
scribe peasants in Egypt and other 
Arabic-speaking lands. Its literal mean- 
ing is “plowers.” The singular form is 
“fellah.” 

Cairo (p. 12)—Capital and biggest 
city of the United Arab Republic and 
also the most important center of the 
Arab Middle East. This Egyptian me- 
tropolis lies on the Nile River, about 
100 miles from its mouth. Cairo is not 
an ancient city by Egyptian standards. 

“Nevertheless, it was founded about 
1,000 years ago. From 969 A.D. to 
1958 Cairo served as the capital of 
Egypt. Since 1958, the city has also 
been the capital of the United Arab 
Republic. 

Nile River (p. 12)—The 
river in the world. About 4,145 miles 
in length, the Nile near Lake 
Tanganyika in Central Africa and flows 
northward to the Mediterranean Sea. 
One of its important tributaries, the 
Blue Nile, drains the highlands of Ethi 
opia. 

Allah (p. 13)—The Supreme Being 
in the religion of the Moslems. This 
religion, founded in the seventh century 
A. D. by Mohammed, is known as Is 
lam or Mohammedanism. One of the 
main beliefs of the Moslems is, “There 
is no god but Allah, and Mohammed 
is his prophet.” The religious temples 
of the Moslems are called mosques. 

Suez Canal (p. 17)—The 103-mile- 
long waterway that joins the Mediter- 
ranean with the Red Sea. Before it was 
opened in 1869, ships going from Eu- 
rope to Asia had to pass around the 
southern tip of Africa. The whole Canal 
is at sea level and is now owned and 
operated by the government of the 
United Arab Republic. 


longest 


rises 


Say It Right! 
Farouk (p. 7)—fah-ROUK. 
Gamal Abdel Nasser (p. 7)—gah-mahl 
ab-del NAH-ser. 
fellaheen (p. 12)—fell-ah-HEEN. 





Inside the Nautilus 


World Week’s reporter visits the world’s first atomic submarine 


es OULD the 

Navy really 
let a girl aboard 
an atomic sub- 
marine?” I won- 
dered. “Or was 
the Nautilus so 
super-secret that 
I couldn't get in- 
side?” 

Well, getting in- 
side the Nautilus turned out to be 
even harder than I expected—be- 
couldn't get in the “front 


Betty Connolly 


cause | 
door”! 

The only way inside a sub is 
through the hatch. This is a hole in 
the deck about three feet across. 
Sailors take a sort of quick crouching 
hop into the hatch. Their feet land 
on the top rung of a ladder that 
hangs straight down. They scramble 
on down in less time than it takes to 
tell about it. 

As for me, Lcircled the hatch help- 
lessly, looking for something to hold 
in order to climb down. 

“Can I help you?” asked my guide, 
Lieutenant William Cole of Water- 
ford, N. Y. Holding his hand, I was 
able to step into the open hatch. 
Very slowly, I climbed down the 12 
rungs of the ladder. 

My feet had no sooner touched the 
floor than Lieutenant Cole was there 
beside me! “Every crewman has to 
know how to climb down the hatch 
quickly,” Lieutenant Cole said. “Sup- 
pose there’s an emergency and we 
have to close the hatch quickly so the 
ship won't be flooded. Five of us 
can clear the deck through the hatch 
in less than 60 seconds.” 


BY BETTY CONNOLLY 


We were standing in the officers’ 
wardroom. This long, hall-like area 
has a table, red-cushioned chairs, a 
couch, and storage cabinets. 

It looked pretty crowded to me. 

“Why, this is the wide-open spaces 
compared to the wardroom in ordi- 
nary subs,” the lieutenant said: “The 
usual submarine wardroom is just 
big enough for a few men to squeeze 
around a table to eat or do their 
paper work. Though the Nautilus 
isn’t much longer than other subs, 
it’s wider, so there’s a little more 
room to be comfortable.” 

In fact, the Nautilus is so big that 
it has three floors—or decks, as sailors 
call them. The lowest deck has stor- 
age rooms for food and for the 
20,000 spare parts the Nautilus car- 
ries. The crew quarters are on the 
second deck, along with the torpedo 
room and the control room. Officers’ 
rooms are on the upper deck. So is 
the atomic engine—but it was quite a 
distance from where I was standing. 

Suddenly a voice boomed over the 
loudspeaker. “First call for the noon 
meal!” 

Quickly the empty wardroom 
changed into a dining room, as offi- 
cers came in for lunch. During lunch 
they told me the Navy likes its atom- 
ic subs so well that it has ordered 32 
more. One, the Triton, will be so big 
that it will have two atomic engines. 

From the wardroom a doorway 
shaped like an over-sized porthole 
led to a flight of stairs. Directly be- 
low was a large, pleasant room 
filled with sailors and music. This 
was the crew's recreation center—a 
comfortable place with red leather- 
covered benches. 

Some of the men were reading. 


Others were playing chess. The big- 
gest group stood around the juke box, 
which, Lieutenant Cole said, plays 
almost constantly. “You can select 
anything from classical music to rock 
‘n’ roll—no charge, of course.” 


SOUP NEVER SPILLS 

The crews’ galley is next door to 
their recreation room—which is their 
dining room, too. Everything in the 
galley is stainless steel. Pots and pans 
sit in little wells, so nothing will spill 
if the ship dives while soup’s on. 

Our last stop was the most im- 
portant place on the Nautilus, as far 
as the Navy is concerned. This was 
the attack center—“the place where 
the captain directs the running of 
the ship, and where the torpedoes 
are fired,” Lieutenant Cole told us. 

I asked the skipper of the Nautilus, 
Commander William Anderson, how 
the crew learned to run all of the 
sub’s complicated equipment. 

“The Nautilus is staffed by the 
eream of the Navy’s sailors,” Captain 
Anderson explained. “They are men 
with the ability to learn and work 
hard, and they have been trained to 
make every motion count.” 

This month the Nautilus 
port. Where next? Even 
Anderson didn’t know at 
I saw him. 

“Ever since we went 
yond the North Pole, people are al- 
ways asking us ‘When are you going 
to the South Pole?” the captain said 

“That's one place we're NOT ever 
going to visit—unless we go by dog 
sled! The South Pole is on a land 
mass surrounded by water. The 
North Pole is in an ocean surrounded 
by land.” 


leaves 
Captain 
the time 


to and be 





Know Your Worldai%® 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on the United Arab Republic 





Morris, A. P. Newsfeatures 


1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information based on the cartoon and what 


you read in the Unit: 
1. In the spaces below, give any two examples of 


Arab nationalism you read about in the Unit. 














3 Ww ay is Nasser ‘diaiiia as Ading on the « camel? 


5. What non-Arab country separates Egypt from 


Syria? . PE se 
6. Which is the bigger part of the U. 


A. R.—Egypt 


pyri ss licieatecetincton 
7. At what occupation r most Egyptians earn a 


living? 
8. Is Egypt one of the le sading oil- moducian countries 


of the Middle E 
9. What is Egypt’s most important agricultural crop 





OS a aaa 


and export? 
10. The réligion of the vast majority of Egyptians 





and Syrians is _— 
11. To which country does the Suez Canal belong 





today? 
12. The desert shepherds of Syria are called 





13. Syria won its independence from 
14. The projected dam at Aswan would control the 


waters of the River. 
15. U. A. R. propaganda was believed responsible 


for helping to cause a revolution in what Arab country? 








ill. HISTORY 


Write the numbers 1-5 to indicate the correct order 
in which the following took place. 


—_™_ The Suez Canal is opened. 
—__ Egyptian army officers oust King Farouk. 


Turkey adds Egypt to its empire. 





4. Does the cartoon suggest that Nasser is trying to 
spur on, or hold back, the surge of Arab nationalism? 





. What did you re ae in the Unit which is the basis 


for your answer? —— 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 


1. What geographic term describes most of the land 


of the United Arab Republic (Egypt and Syria)? 


2. Did the creation of the U.A.R. increase or decrease 





the number of members in the U.N.? 


3. Name the capital of the U.A.R. a - 
4. The fellaheen of Egypt are army officers? peasants? 


a 





______ Israel becomes a nation. 


__ Britain first invades. and occupies Egypt. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. Why has Egypt been called “the gift of the Nile”? 





2 How are both Egy nt and Syria trying to solve the 


problem of the low standard of living of the people? 





8. Do you think the U. S. should lend money to 
Nasser to help his economic program for the U. A. R.? 


Why? 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in 
Questions I, II, and III. Total, 100. 





HE MORNING AFTER a revue 

called La Plume de ma Tante 
opened on Broadway with cheers from 
all critics, agents of all the top TV 
variety shows were desperately trying 
to sign up members of the cast. 

One agent even offered Robert Dhery, 
the show’s writer and star, a gift of a 
boat if he would appear on a certain 
TV show first. 

This situation is not unusual. In fact, 
bidding for talent can reach even more 
absurd proportions for this reason: The 
basic appeal of a variety show rests 
on the personality of its Master of 
Ceremonies and its list of guest stars. 
In many ways, the guest stars are even 
more important than the MC] 

For a three-minute appearance on a 
TV show—time enough to sing one song 
-—a famous recording star can get as 
much as $5,000. Other performers, 
headline personalities such as Van 
Cliburn or Robert Dhery, can ask for 

and receive) even larger amounts. 

When a top-ranking star is adver- 
tised, that show will draw a larger 
viewing audience. This larger audience 
is translated into a larger rating. And 
a larger, better rating means a better 
on TV. 


chance of survival 


Long-Range Planning 


[he weekly scramble for bigger and 
better guest stars has another effect on 
rV_ variety is necessary to 
sign up top stars months in advance. 
Ed Sullivan, for example, has a list of 
guest stars for the next four months. 

“IT have to work this far in advance,” 
Ed explains, “because the competition 
is so tough.” (Garry Moore and Perry 
Como set their schedules at least two 
months in advance. ) 

Some guests are chosen just for their 
name value; others, to fit into a holiday 
or special theme. In any case, material 
must be written for the guests: comedy, 
funny songs, skits, or just conversation. 

Each show has its own staff of writers 


shows. It 


YOU'RE THE CRITIC 





The Spice 


CBS Photo 


—generally they are former gag writers— 
who do the job. Sometimes, if the guest 
is a comedian, his own gag writer will 
pitch in. 

The guest must approve everything 
written. Frequently he objects — the 
jokes aren’t funny enough, he wants to 
sing his latest record instead of Funiculi 
Funicula, or he may have an important 
(to him) little story to tell. All this is 
laboriously ironed out. 

Meanwhile, the set designer, costume 
designer, choreographer, and music ar- 
ranger are busy preparing for re- 
hearsals. These are notoriously frantic. 


No Stereotypes Ailowed 


In the old days of the Texaco Star 
Theater, Milton Berle used to rehearse 
with a whistle dangling from his neck. 
Every few minutes, he would blow it 
furiously and stride through the sudden 
quiet to correct one of the cast. This 
unusual method seems to have set the 
tone for variety show rehearsals. They 
are all odd! 

Perry Como calmly practices golf in 
the center of the hall while a couple 
of dancers may be leaping in a corner. 
He often rehearses his songs with only 
the pianist; the orchestra practices in a 
second room and the chorus rehearses 
the same song in a third room. The 
three groups don’t come together till 
the day of the show. 

Jackie Gleason will watch a comedy 
sketch in rehearsal, decide he doesn’t 
like it, and throw it out. Then he'll sit 
down with a writer and, a day before 
the telecast, write a whole new sketch. 

While many shows stick to a formula 
every week, others have experimented 
with excellent results. Ed Sullivan’s 
show, the oldest variety show of all, 
has, for example, devoted a full pro- 
gram to the Moiseyev Ballet, offered 
opera excerpts, poetry readings, and 
scenes from plays, material that other 
variety shows usually avoid. 

Steve Allen (Ed’s competition) has 


of Television 


concentrated on comedy. He has been 
developing a fine group of young co- 
medians who present top-drawer satire. 
Variety shows bring Americans many 
kinds of entertainment they might not 
otherwise see. In many cases, they make 
an important contribution to our cul- 
ture. Unhappily, though, too many 
shows present the same old people 
doing the same old things. We can only 
hope that variety shows will try for 
more originality and less formula in the 

weeks and years ahead. 
—Dick KLEINER 





CHECK LIST FOR VARIETY 
SHOWS 


SHOW’S PLANNING 


—____Was the show a good combina- 
tion of music, comedy, and danc- 
ing? 

__Were the singers, dancers, and 
others well chosen? 

___Was the timing of the show too 

fast? too slow? bumpy? 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES 


___Did he make performers and avu- 
dience feel “at home’’? 

__ Did he do a good job of intro- 

ducing guests? 

Did he “hog” the spotlight? 


COMEDY 


Were the jokes or skits too far 
fetched to be funny? 

_Were the actors in the skits well- 
chosen? 

Was there anything about the 
humor which was embarrassing? 


MUSIC AND DANCING 


Was there a variety of musical 
numbers, or did they all sound 
pretty much clike? 

__— Did the music seem to tie the 
show together? 
Were clever, original ideas used 
in staging the musical numbers? 
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The 
Wide-Open 
West 
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OR three years the drums of West 

Virginia University kept pounding 
a steady tattoo—“Rod Hundley is the 
greatest! Rod Hundley is the greatest!” 

And people who heard it—and saw 
Hundley—believed it. For the Hot Rod 
was the greatest, a real fancy dan who 
could shoot, pass, and dribble with the 
best. He led the Mountaineers to three 
great seasons, was up among the coun 
try’s leaders in scoring and rebounding, 
and capped his career by making every 
All-American team. 

After Hundley graduated, West Vir 
ginia was expected to go into a de- 
cline. The drum-beating would stop 
for six or Seven years. After all, how 
many Hot Rods come along in a 
school’s lifetime? 

But West Virginia must live right, 
eat its spinach regularly, or be just 
plain lucky. For one year after sobbing 
goodbye to Hundley, the drums took 
up a new beat—“Jerry West is the 
greatest! Jerry West is the greatest!’ 

Yep, West Virginia has gone slightly 
insane over the wild and woolly West! 
Only a sophomore last year, Jerry led 
the Mountaineers to the best record in 
college basketball—26 victories against 
a mere two defeats. 

Thanks in major part to their adult 
West-ern, the Mountaineers won thei: 
fourth straight Southern Conference 
title; copped the Kentucky Invitational 
Tourney, beating the national champs, 
Kentucky, for only their fifth home- 
court loss in 15 years; broke North 
Carolina’s 37-game winning streak; and 
wound up the No. 1 team in the land 
What a year! 

The fellow who helped perform all 
these miracles is a lean 6-foot 3-inch 
package of gee-wizardry. Called the 
“tallest” 6-3 player in basketball be 


cause of his amazing spring, Jerry is 
that 
look ridiculously easy. He’s a 
player—smooth as a baby’s cheek. 

With his. long arms, snake-quick 
hands, and high-bouncing legs, he can 
murder you both on offense and de- 
fense. On offense, he owns a deadly 
outside jet-propelled drive, and terrific 
split-vision passing ability. On defense, 
his wrap-around guarding, shot block- 
ing, and rebounding are just as amaz- 
ing and eye-appealing. 

To give you an idea of how he re- 
acts to pressure, consider his perform- 
ances in West Virginia’s three hardest- 
earned victories of 1957-58 

1. Against Richmond, with the 
Mountaineers trailing by two points 
with 12 seconds left to play, Jerry sent 
the game into overtime with a field 
goa]. He then chalked up seven of his 
team’s nine points in the extra period, 
including the game-winner with just 
three seconds left. Total: 28 points. 

2. With Villanova leading by 14 
points with eight minutes to play, Jerry 
racked up 17 of his team’s final 23 
points in a miraculous comeback. In 
the last 40 seconds he scored two field 
goals and fed Lloyd Sharrar for the 
game-winner with two seconds to go. 
Total points, 37; rebounds, 13; and as- 
sists, 5. 

3. Against Penn State, West Virginia 
trailed by 10 at the half. But Jerry 
rushed to the rescue with 21 points in 
the second half. 

Other honors won by the West last 
year: 

1. Picked the outstanding player 
faced by St. John’s and Pittsburgh. 

2. Most valuable player in the 
Southern Conference tournament. 

3. First-team pick for Kentucky and 


rare bird who makes everything 
picture 


All-Southern Conference tournaments 

4. Third-team choice on Associated 
Press and United Press All-Americans 
group choice on Helms 
Foundation All-American. 

Truthfully speaking, Jerry’s showing 
didn’t come exactly as a surprise. At 
East Bank (W. Va.) High, he was 
fabulous—good enough to make Scho 
lastic Magazines’ All-American High 
School Squad. In fact, Les Hooker, 
coach of the U. of Richmond, says: 
“I saw West in high school and he 
was the best high school player I’ve 
ever seen. He could do everything then 
that he does now.” 

After Jerry led East Bank to the 
state crown, the fans renamed the town 
West Bank for a day in his honor! 

A beautifully poised competitor hail- 
ing from Cabin Creek, W. Va. (popu 
lation 850), Jerry lines up his “favor 
ites” as follows: movies—Rock Hudson 
and Elizabeth Taylor; music—Johnny 
Mathis and Les Elgart’s band; school 
subject—biology; and hobby—movies. 

His ambition is to play pro basket 
ball; and his most thrilling moment 
was winning the Kentucky Invitational 
Tournament over Kentucky and North 
Carolina. 

His coach, Fred Schaus, has this to 
say about him: “Jerry has a tremendous 
future; he has practically unlimited po- 
tential. His performance under pres 
sure makes you wonder how great he’s 
going to be.” 

(As this article went to the printers, 
Jerry racked up 36 points against Ken- 
tucky for a U. of Kentucky Invita- 
tional Tournament record. That boost- 
ed his seasonal scoring record to 28 
per game—a tidy sum for a back-court 
playmaker. ) 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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9 FREE COPY 
» Bob Cousy i 
N - i “BASKETBALL HINTS 
BOOKLET. Ask for it 
\ «p.f’’ Gym Shoes 


‘Dp - 
BASKETBALL 
AND GYM SHOES 


(300. Coudy- day: 


1 know that the success of a basketball player de- 
pends largely on his feet and legs. That's why | always 
emphasize this fact to young players. Exercise regu- 


larly to strengthen your foot and leg muscles. They are 
SO) OLE) @ 

/ / world’s greatest 

years of experience. You should pay particular atten- | basketball player— 

| Captain of famous 

Boston Celtics. 


your biggest asset in: basketball play. | know from 


tion to the shoes you wear. They are the most impor- 
tant part of your equipment. Get shoes that help give 
your feet and legs good support. That’s why | wear 
and recommend P-F Basketball shoes.”” 


p te” means Posture se a w Canvas Gym Shoes 
Lf Foundation fy Pp: for boys and girls 
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e The important ‘'P-F"' rigid wedge ; 
helps keep the weight of the aS +3 feature tough, non-marking soles, 4 a 
body on the outside of the A 2 wil ~ with traction treads for quick Le 
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2. Sponge rubber cushion. . uppers. 


X-RAY DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATES THE SCHEMTIFV® PRINCIPLES OF ~P-#~ 
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SKIN 
BRACER 
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alter shave lotion 

















ing astringent action that tones up your skin, 
makes you look better, feel better. And 
Mennen’s clean, masculine aroma tells the 
world you’re a man who's sure of himself! 
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Show of the Week: Walt Disney Pre- 
sents, instead of a western, “The Peter 
Tchaikovsky Story” over ABC-TV on 
Friday, Jan. 30. If you think all com- 
posers ever do is sit at the piano and 
fiddle with the keys, you are in for a 
big surprise. Tchaikovsky had quite a 
life. 


> On Saturday, Jan. 31, there’s a 
funny chapter on The Gale Storm Show 
over CBS-TV. It’s an episode called 
“It’s Murder, My Dear.” Gale and her 
usual sidekick, ZaSu Pitts, are off on a 
tour of Hollywood studios (you'll have 
a chance to see some of them with 
her) and they meet Boris Karloff, 


>» Sunday, Feb. 1, is crowded with 
fine programs. First, there’s The Twen- 
tieth Century on CBS-TV. Its two-part 
series on “The Delinquents” will be 
concluded this week. NBC-TV_ has 
an exceptionally interesting program 
planned for The Chevy Show. Pro- 
ducer Allan Handley went to Japan 
and filmed the entire show there. The 
talented American performer, Shirley 
MacLaine, headlines the program, but 
most of it-is given over to Japanese 
performers. And then GE Theater, 
over CBS-TV, has a funny comedy 
planned for this Sunday. It’s “I Was a 
Bloodhound,” with Ernie Kovacs as the 
star. 

» On Monday, Feb. on ABC-TV’s 
The Voiceeof Firestone, there’s “An 
Evening with Andre Kostelanetz.” Kos- 


2 


“=e 


| telanetz is a brilliant arranger and con- 


who does as well with pop 


music as he does with classical. Renata 


| Tebaldi, whom many critics consider 


our greatest soprano, will appear. 


>» On Wednesday, Feb. 4, CBS-TV’s 
The Armstrong Circle Theater is doing 
a tale called “The Man of a Thousand 
Names,” the story of a master forger 
and the Indiana State Police lieutenant 
who spent 12 years tracking him 
down. This is quite a yarn, and it’s 


more fascinating when you realize that 


it is all true. 
» The Hallmark Hall of Fame has a 


| fascinating drama for Thursday, Feb. 
| 5, over NBC-TV. “Berkeley Square” is 


| an old story of a man of the present who 


World’s favorite after-shave lotion! Helps | 
heal tiny razor nicks... has a mild yet brac- | 


suddenly finds himself back in the 
past. Top stars will be in this produc- 
tion. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 
—Dicx KLEINER 
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Wi Tops, don't miss. /iiMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MAA eATHE INN OF THE SIXTH 
HAPPINESS (20th Century-Fox. Pro- 
duced by Buddy Adler. Directed by 
Mark Robson.) 


This beautifully-made film tells the 
inspiring story of a courageous English- 
woman who is determined, although 
told she’s not qualified, to go to China 
as a missionary. A servant girl in Lon- 
don, Gladys Aylward saves enough 
to make the journey the hard way—by 
Trans-Siberian Railway. In the moun- 
tain town of Wangcheng, she survives 
many hardships as well as the mis 
trust of the Chinese who don’t take 
kindly to foreigners. 

But the people eventually come to 
love her and respect her Christian re- 
ligion. Miss Aylward becomes a Chi- 
nese citizen, shows her devotion to 
her new country and its people, and 
then proves herself a hero during the 
war when she saves a hundred children 
from the Japanese. 

Ingrid Bergman gives a magnificent 
performance as the woman who was 
not “qualified” but actually lived her 
creed of Love Thy Neighbor. She is 
surrounded by a fine cast, including 
Robert Donat as a wise Mandarin and 
Curt Jurgens as a Eurasian officer in 
the Chinese army who falls in love 
with this noble woman. She is the sub- 
ject of a glowing and exciting movie. 

—Puitie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Wii" Tops, don’t miss. MiiMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); ~ Musical—(M); Docu 
mentary—(Y¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 
wivveMy Uncle, Mr. Hulot (C); The 
Last Hurrah (D); A Night to Remem- 


ber (D); The Big Country (W). 
“The Seventh Voyage of Sinbad (D); 
The Roots of Heaven (D); Houseboat (C); 
Barbarian and the Geisha (D). 
Villa! (W); tom thumb (M). 
“Blood of the Vampire (D). 












WALLET SIZE 
3 PORTRAITS 


Send $1.00 with each graduation 
portrait, favorite snapshot or neg- 
ative for 25—2'%2x3% inch wallet 
photos. Made on double weight 
silk finish portrait paper. Original 
returned. Money back guarantee— 
60 for $2.00 — 100 for $3.00. 

GIANT SNAPSHOTS, INC. 

Dept. 43. Green Bay, Wis. 
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AFTER GRADUATION 
BUILD 

FOR YOUR 

FUTURE CAREER 


IN THE 
U.S. AIR | 


Today, as a high school graduate, you face a great ehal- 
lenge. For yours is the Age of Space...the age of un- 
limited opportunity for the man with specialty training. 
Now, how can you best prepare for this important fu- 
ture? By training in the U.S. Air Force, where the Age 
of Space is reality. Here, Airmen work, day to day, in 
actual Space Age specialties: rocketry, guided missiles, 
supersonic aircraft, advanced electronics—and soon: 
manned flight into outer space. Nowhere else is so com- 
plete and broad a range of Space Age specialty training 
available to you as in the U.S. Air Force. Act now. See 
your local Air Force Recruiter, or mail the coupon below. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TO: 
Airman Information, Dept. S-13321 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 


Please send me information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. I am 
between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 


Name 


THE FUTURE BELONGS Mii. 
TO THE AIRM. A 4 City. 
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Popular 

Molto Italiano (Audio Fidelity). John- 
ny Puleo and his Harmonica Gang offer 
Sicilian Tarantella, O Sole Mio, Tango 
of the Roses, and other Italian favorites. 
Hi-fi buffs will flip at the sound range 
coming from a bundle of harmonicas. 
Good jacket notes give a thumbnail har- 
monica history, toa 


Take Off (Dot). A variety of pop and 
country music is swung out by steel 
guitar whiz Leon McdAuliff and _ his 
Cimarron Boys. These husky band ar- 
rangements of Navaho Trail, Hear Me 
Now, Steel Guitar Polka, and others are 
good dance-party fare. 


Classical 

Harold in Italy (RCA Victor). Violist 
William Primrose joins Charles Munch 
und the Boston Symphony in a rewarding 
performance of these orchestral “scenes” 
by Hector Berlioz (BARE-lee-oze). An 
earlier Victor recording by Toscanini 
and the NBC Symphony is also excel- 





Don’t cover up blemishes — 


help clean them away with Noxzema! 


Bad skin ruining your popularity 
these days? Don’t hide blemishes 
with messy “cover-ups.” They may 
actually do more harm than good. 
All too often they dry out and cake up 
on your skin—never really reach the 
cause of pimples with medicated care. 

That’s why so many girls rely on 
greaseless, medicated Noxzema Skin 
Cream for a lovely, blemish-free com- 
plexion. 

Noxzema’s special formula helps 
clear away blemishes* fast... helps 
keep them from coming back. Here’s 
how to put Noxzema to work for you. 


First thing in the morning, wash 
your face with Noxzema just as if you 


were using soap. Noxzema cleanses 
thoroughly—leaves face “soap-clean” 
—yet doesn’t dry your skin. 

After washing, smooth on Nox- 
zema. It sinks into your skin, for 
medicated protection all day. 

At night, wash your face with 
Noxzema again for that extra- 
thorough cleansing problem skin 
needs. Pat a little extra on stubborn 
blemishes.* Noxzema isn’t 
won't stain clothes. You'll be amazed 
how fast you see results! Get Noxzema 
at any drug or cosmetic counter. It’s 
America’s No. 1 medicated teen-age 
skin cream. 49¢, 67¢, 89¢, $1.23, plus 


*externally-caused 


messy, 


tax. 





lent and worth hearing before you buy. 

“From the New World” (Capitol). 
Dvorak’s (DVOR-zhak) Symphony No. 5, 
woven out of Negro, Indian, and Czech 
themes, is richly recorded by Erich 
Leinsdorf and the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic. Has a fine jacket painting, too. 


Pick o' the Pops 
Earl Grant’s Evening Rain means fair 
weather for Decca. . . . Raspberries, 
Strawberries are Capitol dessert for the 
Kingston Trio. ... Who Cares? Don 
Gibson does on Victor. .. . Petite Fleur 
looks like the next big one. 
—Bos SLOAN 





Alibi 
A Los Angeles high school teacher 
received this from a_ parent: 
“Please excuse my son from his Span- 
ish class. His throat is so sore he can 
hardly speak English.” 


note 


Victorian 


Big Bad Wolf 

An English teacher was discussing 
the fact that Louisa M. Alcott, in 
writing about herself, stated that she 
tried to sell stories to keep the wolf 
from the door. 

“What do you think Miss Alcott 
meant by saying she was trying to 
keep the wolf from the door?” the 
teacher asked one of the 10-year-olds 
in the class. 

“I suppose,” was the prompt reply, 
“she just didn’t want the guy bother- 


ing her.” 
A. M. A. Journal 


Direct Route 


The current boom in horror movies 
reminds Arthur Murray, the dance king, 
of the time he visited Beverly Hills and 
was invited to a party at Boris Karloff’s 
house. 

“Is it far from here?” Murray asked 
the famous portrayer of the Franken- 
stein monster. 

“Oh—about 12 miles,” replied Kar- 
loff, “as the bat flies.” 


E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Direct Object 


Teacher: “John, give me a sentence 
with a direct object.” 
John: “Teacher, 

you're beautiful.” 
Teacher: “Thank 

what is the object?” 
John: “A good report card.” 


Canadian High Sports 


everybody thinks 
John, but 


you, 








Coming Soon! 
WORLD WEEK EXCLUSIVES 
Watch for articles by 
General Alfred M. Gruenther, 


Architect Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and others 


| NOW...a portable 
that typing teachers 
ni wisps bee | recommend! 


voice 


“Don’t worry,” was the tart reply. 


You'll find it in my left ear!” 
E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


in our series 


“IF | WERE SIXTEEN TODAY” 














Rah! 


\ll through the football game, on 
ery single play, the Loyal Rooter | 





Best Advice 


When General Mark Clark was 
isked what was the best advice he ever 
received, he answered: “To marry the 
girl I did.” 

“Who gave you that advice, Gen- 
eral?” his questione: asked. 


The General smiled. “She did.” | 
Irish Digest | 


Finders, Keepers 


4 woman ran into the police station 
vringing her hands and frantically cry- 
ing, “My husband has disappeared! 
Please help me!” 

“Give me a description of him and 
maybe we can find him for you,” said 
the desk sergeant. 

“Well, he’s tall and dark and hand- 
some. He has dark wavy hair and beau- 
tiful eyes: He...” 

“Why, I know your husband,” said a 
policeman standing nearby. “You know 
he’s short and fat. He’s bald-headed 
ind droopy-eyed.” 

“I know,” replied the woman, “but I 
thought if you found one that answered 


ny description, I'd take him instead!” 
The Balance Sheet 


It’s the Remington Quiet-riter® Eleven 


It’s the portable you can never outgrow because it’s designed for expert 

office typists as well as beginners. Its major features are identical with the features 
on standard office typewriters used in typing classes and modern business offices. 

It has the standard eleven-inch carriage with a 10.3-inch writing line, 

a full standard keyboard, MIRACLE TAB, Super Strength Frame and dozens of 
other modern, big machine features, yet it’s as compact as ordinary, “small 
machine” portables. And you get a handsome luggage-type carrying case and 

touch typing instructions at no extra cost! 





If yow’re taking typing 
seriously, be sure 

the portable you buy 
has these features: 


Answers to January 16th Crossword Puzzle 
AlR|N/O|L|p fala [Blol[t|t 
AIDIE Y|OIN 

Yam 





CoDLE EEE) 
An 11-inch standard car- 
riage with Larger-size Cyl- 
inder and Sure-grip Paper 
Feed (these are “musts”). 


r 
| 





The most modern keyset 
tabulator — MIRACLE TAB. 
PLUS the exclusive Super- 
strength Frame. 
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A 44-key, 88-character 
standard keyboard (Be sure 
it has shift lock keys on 
both sides of the keyboard). 


Instantaneous action; 
swift, feather-light touch; 
printwork that’s clean, 
clear and “crisp.” 


Make a date with your Remington Dealer to see this 


remarkable new portable soon. ° 


FRand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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BeaitafulWALLET PHOTOS 


PLUS 25¢ HANDLING 
or 
Your friends, class- 
mates, beaus—everyone 
will want a print of 
your favorite photo. 
22" x 32". Perfect 
for job & college op- 
plications. Sen pic- 
ture today with order; 
25 = $1.25 (60 for 


SEVENTEEN 





Made from year portrait photo 
(up to 8 x 10) on fine satin 
finish double weight paper. 


ECONOMY PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 43, GPO 1101, New York 1, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


ur classmates America’s Most 
ful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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STAMPS 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. lf the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps ~ pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as ‘approvals.’ Each of these ‘‘ap- 
roval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 

eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the torms os advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 Ww. 42nd t., New York 36, N. 








FREE! 107 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS. ° 
® All different, from Britain's far- 

flung colonial empire. Catalog value $2.50 

Free Stamp Magazine, Appr S Send 10¢ for 

handling. Act now! IAGARA STAMP CO., 

St. Catherines 722, Offtario. 


GIGANTIC Sob eSS 2 E 
Includes Triangles, Early United States R FFI 
— Animals — Commemoratives ti 


Colonies — High Value Pictorials 
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STATEHOOD 
1959 


On February 14 the U. S. will issue 
this 4¢ blue-green stamp to commemo- 
rate the 100th year of statehood for 
Oregon. It became a territory in 1848 
and was admitted to the Union as the 
33rd state on February 14, 1859. 

Pictured on the new stamp is a cov- 
ered wagon, or prairie schooner, that 
pioneers used to conquer the wilder- 
ness. In the mid-1800’s thousands of 
daring settlers traveled by way of the 
2,000-mile Oregon Trail. It began at 
Independence, Mo., crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, and ended at what is now 
Vancouver, Ore. 

For first-day covers, send self- 
addressed envelopes to the Postmaster, 
Astoria, Oregon, BEFORE February 14. 


Enclose 4¢ for each stamp you order. 


A two-winged glider-like plane 
bounced across a bumpy field near Bad- 
deck, Nova Scotia, on February 23, 1909. 
The plane rose several feet, dipped dan- 
gerously, then pointed its nose sky- 
ward. After circling the field, the plane 
came in for a perfect landing. Out 
jumped the pilot, Jack McCurdy, to the 
cheers of a thrilled crowd. It had just 
witnessed the first flight of a heavier- 
than-air plane in Canada. 

This historical half-mile flight will be 
commemorated on a Canadian 5¢ blue 
to be issued next February 23, at Otta- 
Ontario. The new stamp, below, 
pictures three modern Delta wing jets 
and McCurdy’s plane, the Silver Dart. 

(The first powered flight was made by 
the Wright brothers on December 17, 
1903. They flew their plane, the Kitty 
Hawk, for 12 seconds while traveling 
120 feet at Kitty Hawk, N. C.) 

—Tony Simon 
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CANADA 


COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. I am interested in preparing for 
a career in Beauty Culture. Where can 
I get further information?—J. P., Ma 
shall, Minn.; D. J., Shelby, Mont. 


A. Write to the National Association 
of Cosmetology Schools at 3839 White 
Plains Ave., Bronx, N. Y., for their leaf- 
let giving complete information. 


Q. I am a junior in high school and 
am interested in the field of fashion 
merchandising. What preparation must 
I have? Where can I study this?—I. B., 
Gary, Ind. 


A. Fashion merchandising is a spe- 
cial area of the sales and merchandising 
field. It requires a keen sense of design 
and style and a personality that can get 
along well with people. You should in- 
quire at the School of Business at your 
State University or write be o the Fashion 
Institute of Technology, 227 West 27th 
Street, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Q. I should like to study law. What 
subjects should I take in high school? 
Can I obtain a list of law schools?— 
].R., Cleveland, Ohio; J.M., Aurora, 
Til. 


A. You should complete the course 
of studies leading to the academic di- 
ploma with particular emphasis on Eng- 
lish, social studies, and speech. For 
lists of law schools write to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, 1155 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 





«.-With all your Friends, 
Relatives and Classmates 





Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 
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Q. I am interested in aeronautical 
engineering.—_F. W., LaGrange, Ga.; 


.. . in petroleum engineering.—D. C., ) . bd 
Springhill, La.; . . . in electrochemical ") C 00 0 ege Irectoy 
engineering.—W. J., Williamansett, Pa. 


A, Write to the Engineers Council for mi \\t These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
Professional Development, 29 West 4) fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 


39th Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y., for their , . . 
Excating hey Sebeibtols- you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 
pamphlet Careers in Engineering. 


QO. I should like to major in mathe- 
matics. What courses must I take in 
high school and college? Are there op- 
portunities for women in this field? 
Where can I get further information?— J ’ 

. , ust the Sim le ABC 
P.G., Cincinnati, Ohio; C.F., Way- P 
cross, Ga. AUS A// Au You already know 


A. Your high school course should 
include the maximum amount of mathe- 
matics offered, including elementary and 
advanced algebra, geometry, and trig- 
onometry. At college you will major in 
mathematics. Careers in mathematics There Ave 450 FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY 
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from the American Mathematical So- Speedwriting Publishing Co., Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
ciety, 190 Hope Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Write also to the New 
York Life Insurance Co. for their BEAUTY CULTURE MEDICAL LABORATORY 
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Ark Gay Head 


Gay Head 


QO. The boy I have liked fof quite a 
while is taking me for granted. I knou 
he still likes me, but he doesn’t act the 
way he used to. He always finds other 
things to do rather than call or come 
over. What should I do to make him 
change? 


A. When Rick first started paying at 
tention to you, he didn’t have any idea 
how well his attention would be re 
ceived. He had to be on his toes to 
make a good impression and to please 
you. Now he’s confident that you're as 
interested in him as he is in you and 
there’s no need to continue making a 
big effort. He can safely settle back in 
an easy chair. It may even be that Rick 
isn’t yet interested enough in dating to 
really want to spend a lot of time with 
a girl—even one he likes. 

Since Rick isn’t going to provide en- 
tertainment for you, provide your own 
Climb out of your winter cocoon and 
see what’s going on. Who'll go to the 
movies with you? Why are your skates 
rusty at this time of year? Wouldn’t you 
like to go on the field trip at school o1 


help set up the wishing well for the 
church fair? 

Rick isn’t paying enough attention to 
you because he knows what you're do 
ing—waiting and hoping for his call. 
When he’s not so sure where you are 
and what you're doing, he'll be more 
anxious to call and find out. 


QO. I don’t mind lending money to my 
friends, but if they forget to return it, 
I think it’s rude to ask for it. But I'd 
still like the money back. What should 
I do? 


A. You feel silly raising a fuss about 
25¢, but 25¢ comes in mighty handy 
when you're thirsty or need bus fare 
home. The least embarrassing way to 
request its return is to wait for an ex- 
pense to come up. “Say, Jack, I’ve got 
to pay my Chemistry Club dues. Do you 
have the quarter you borrowed from me 
last week?” 

If you lent Jack the quarter last 
October, it might be better to forget 
this debt. But remember the next time 
you lend money to have a definite un- 


derstanding about when it’s to be re- 
turned, If the current loan is a more 
serious matter of several dollars, do see, 
in a tactful way, that it’s returned. 

If you simply can’t bring yourself to 
collect your debts, remember that you 
aren’t being stingy in saying that you 
haven’t enough to lend or that you need 
what money you have. Some people 
just don’t understand that borrowing 
money isn’t a good way to keep friends 
and it would be better if someone re 
fused their pleas once in a while. 


Q. I've known Jimmy for five years 
and we've always been good friends 
Now I think of him as more than just a 
friend. It makes me sad to talk to him 
about the girls he wants to date when 
it’s never me 


A. It’s hard to change a friendship in- 
to something more than “just friends, 
but you can. You might start by chang 
ing the  subject—tactfully—wheneve: 
Jimmy begins to talk about other girls. 
Try not to play Cupid, You can’t shoot 
the arrow and also be the target. 

Think of other boys, too! A date, with 
another boy, might help Jimmy to think 
of you as a “date” rather than as a 
“friend.” Perhaps he hasn’t realized that 
the girl who likes to sit in the afternoon 
sun on the porch steps and talk also 
likes to dance, when the moon comes 
up. If dating other boys is easier said 
than done, you might invite a boy to a 
turnabout party. You might even have 
a party yourself! Be sure to put Jimmy’s 
name on the guest list. 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


The Glory Hunter 


PAM opened the special drawer in 
her desk, the one which held the note 
book and papers of the class secretary. 
How proud she'd been when she first 
arranged that drawer! It had been a 
thrill to be nominated for the office and 
to think of winning the election and 
having a picture in the school paper 
with the other class officers. Then the 
day of election had: come—and she'd 
won! 

The congratulations were hardly over 
when the work began. Now the feeling 
she had when she looked at her special 
drawer was not so happy. She hadn't 
realized how much responsibility went 
along with the honor. She really didn’t 
mind taking minutes at the meeting, but 
she hated writing letters, and the secre- 


tary had to write so many! Why, it took 
three letters to arrange for Miss Mc- 
Dermott of the City College to come 
and speak to the class. Now she was 
supposed to write the college prof a 
thank-you note. 

Pam stared at the stationery in the 
drawer. Who would know, besides Miss 
McDermott, whether she wrote the note 
or not? What difference did it make? 
The speech was over and she had a lot 
of studying to do this afternoon. Pam 
shut the desk drawer again and opened 
her text book. 


o 3° o 


1. Do you think it really didn’t mat- 
ter whether Pam wrote the thank-you 
note or not? Might Miss McDermott ex- 
pect one? What kind of impression is 
Pam making? Would not writing the 
letter be a bad reflection on her? What 
about her class and the school? Are 
thank-you notes unnecessary? Or are 
they usually expected? 

2. How well does Pam seem to carry 
her responsibilities as class secretary? 
Does she take her job seriously? Does 
she like the work a secretary must do? 
Does she seem enthusiastic about the 


class activities? Is she thorough and 
conscientious about her work? Has the 
class put their trust in her? Is she living 
up to it? Is it a temptation to hedge 
your work when no one can check up 
on you? What characteristics are impor- 
tant in a class officer? How well does 
Pam fill these requirements? 

3. Why Did Pam want to be a class 
officer? Is it exciting to be elected to an 
office by your classmates? Did Pam give 
any thought to the work that would be 
involved? Should she have done that? 
Should she have accepted the nomina 
tion if she didn’t want to work at the 
job? What is a “glory hunter’? How 
well does this term apply to Pam? Is 
Pam earning the honor that her class- 
mates have bestowed on her? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





SEVEN-UP SKATES RINGS AROUND THIRST...GIVES YOU A 


Copyright 1959 by The Seven-Up 


othing does it like Seven-Up 


It’s not just a question of staying on your feet—it’s a question of keeping on 
your toes. For that, you want 7-Up! One bottle gives you brand-new energy in 
just two to six minutes! Seven-Up is the sparkling drink that helps you sparkle. 


Isn’t that what you want todo? “EREGH UP” WITH SEVEN-UP 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this column 
— or special questions about your appear- 
ance that you'd like to ask — write: Carol 
Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. What can a fellow do to keep his 
lips from chapping? I'm active in several 
outdoor sports, and my lips often get rau 
and cracked, especially during the cold 
weather. 


A. The best thing to do is to carry a 
small stick of lip pomade with you. You 
can buy it at any drugstore for a few 
cents. Apply it whenever you spend 
much time outdoors. It’s colorless and 
unnoticeable, but it’s a great help if your 


lips chap easily. 


Q. I’m about to start tweezing my eye- 
brows. How will I know how to shape 
them? 


A. You should follow the 
natural shape of your brows. Tampering 
too much with them creates an 
natural look. If you have a round face, 
you can make it look longer by accent- 
uating the arch of your brows and keep- 
ing them as close together as is becom- 
ing. If your face is long, then your brows 
should be long, too, and only faintly 
arched. If necessary, lengthen them deli- 
cately with eyebrow pencil. But by all 


always 


un- 


means, avoid a thin, plucked, artificial 
line. Natural-looking brows are the most 
becoming to everyone. 


Q. What is the best way to remove 
wax from my ears? 


A. There’s no “best” way for you to do 
it yourself. A soft wax is continually 
being secreted in your ears. It acts as a 
protection against dirt, germs, and other 
foreign matter. Ordinary washing of the 
ears, including the inside, keeps them 
clean. However, sometimes the wax 
hardens and interferes with hearing. 
Only a doctor should remove hardened 
wax from your ears. Never poke bobby 
pins, match sticks, or other pointed 
objects into your ears! They may seri- 
ously injure the eardrum. A safe rule to 
follow is to put nothing in your ear 
smaller than your elbow! 


Girl Friend? 


There is a young girl we know, 

Who wears make-up from head to toe; 
With her face like a mask, 
It is really a task 

To tell if she’s friend or foe! 


oO o oo 


Sentenced to Hang .. . Check to see 
that you're hanging your suit jackets 
properly. Make sure that (1) your suit 
hangs straight, not lopsided; (2) lapels 
lie flat, not pushed out of shape; (3) 
sleeves hang straight, not twisted; and 
(4) pocket flaps are smooth, not tucked 
crookedly into the. pockets. Clothes don’t 
make the man — but they help! 


Feeling Itchy? . . . Are you allergic to 
or to lanolin? Yes, there is a con- 
nection. Lanolin is prepared from wool 
fat. Some people are sensitive to wool. 
Simply because lanolin is made up in 
mild ointments and lotions doesn’t mean 
that it won't produce allergic reactions. 
So, if your wool sweaters leave you with 
an itchy rash, you'd better steer clear of 
lanolin in any form. 


wool, 


° ° ° 
Don’t Believe a Word of It. . . Some 
people will tell you that if hair on the 
legs, arms, or in armpits is shaved off, it 
will grow in thicker and coarser than 
ever. It just isn’t true. Shaving may irri- 
tate the skin. If so, apply a lather or a 
cream unless an electric razor is used. 
oO o ° 
Baggy Skirts Got You Down? .. . Buy 
a pair of suspenders and wear them 
under sweaters or pullover blouses to 
keep the back of your skirts from cling- 
ing to your figure in the wrong places. 
° ° ° 
Shoulder Capes Unlimited .. . The 
plastic bags that dry cleaners use to pro- 
tect cleaned garments make handy 
shoulder capes to wear when combing, 
brushing, or setting your hair after you're 
dressed. Cut a half circle of plastic big 
enough to cover your shoulders com- 
pletely. Cut a smaller half circle at the 
middle of the straight side to fit around 
your neck. Then sew a length of ribbon 
on either end of the neck opening. 
Cleaners’ bags also make fine dust covers 
for dress-up clothes which don’t get 
worn very often. 


IPROM AND PARTY HAIRDOS IEE 


Hairdos and arrangements by Eddie Senz 


A double row of satin ribbon, 
tied on the side with the ends 
brought forward, adds a party 
touch to your everyday hairdo. 


A curved row of small flowers, 
fitted to head and anchored 
with bobby pins, ornaments 
a simple, 


casual hair style. 


Your favorite pins or charms 
parade around the hairline on 
satin ribbon. The ends dance 
fore and aft on the shoulders. 


\ 


A flowing bob can be swept up 
to the top of your head, dec- 
orated with confetti bow and 
boutonniere or fresh flowers. 

















I IGH HEELS can dress up anyone's 

appearance — but only if they're 
worn gracefully and comfortably. A few 
exercise sessions can strengthen your 
wobbling ankles, stretch your calf mus- 
cles, and turn your slouch into an erect 
carriage. Before you break in your new 
high heels, spend a few minutes each 
day on these exercises. 


Ankles Away 

l. This exercise is designed to 
strengthen your ankles. Cross your right 
leg over your left knee. Extend your 
right leg, with your knee straight. Rotate 
your right foot at the ankle in a clock- 
wise direction 25 times. Then, rotate 
your foot 25 times in a counterclockwise 
Repeat the procedure with 
your other foot. 

2. This exercise strengthens your 
arches, as well as your ankles. Rise up 
on your toes and throw your weight to 
the outside of your feet. Hold this posi- 
tion while you count slowly to five. 
Relax gradually and return to your 
original position. (Hold a chair or wall 
until you can keep your balance.) 


direction. 


For Aching Calves 

Wearing high heels causes calf mus- 
cles to shorten and tends to make you 
slouch in an attempt to keep from fall- 
ing forward. exercises make it 
easier for you to stand straight in high 
heels. 

3. Place your right foot about six 
inches in front of your left foot, with 
both heels planted firmly on the floor. 
Bend your right knee forward, but keep 
your left heel flat. You'll feel a pulling 
in the back of your left leg. Hold this 
position while you count slowly to five. 
Straighten your right knee, rest for a 
few seconds, and then repeat the exer- 
cise 15 times. Reverse your position and 
put the strain on your right leg. 

4. For this exercise, stand about three 
feet from a wall. Stretch your hands 
over your head and fall against the wall, 
reaching as high as you can. Hold this 
position while you count slowly to five, 
then stand straight. Repeat this exercise 
25 times. 

5. Sit on the floor with your right leg 
extended. Fold a bath towel lengthwise 
four times and a it around your foot 
like a stirrup. Holding the ends of the 
towel, pull towards you as far as you 
can (no bent knees, please ‘!) and hold 
the position as you count slowly to five. 
Relax for a few seconds, repeat the 
exercise 15 times, then do it with your 
left foot. ; 
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New medicated acne stick 





nips blemishes 
in the bud 


Acts fast to stop pimples from “blooming” and 


spreading.. 


Never again need you watch helplessly 
while a small blemish grows into a big ugly 
pimple. For now there’s a new kind of 
medication that acts fast to heal and dry 
blemishes in their bud stage—or any stage. 
It’s Sentor—the new, skin-toned acne stick 
that soothes and helps heal as it conceals. 


Today’s most effective treatment 
for pimples 
From the very first time you dab it on, 
Sentor does more to help heal pimples than 
any other goss you could buy before. 
Sentor Stick works so well—so fast—blem- 
ishes just seem to melt away. 

Easy, convenient to use. Just a quick dab 
with Sentor Stick is all you need—nothing 
to get under your nails. No tell-tale medici- 
nal odor. 

Ask your own doctor. He knows this new 
greaseless formula is so effective and so 
safe. Try Sentor Medicated Acne Stick — 
you'll be so glad you did. 


. conceals and helps heal pimples in all stages 


eeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaee 


HOW SENTOR ACTS FOUR 
WAYS TO HELP HEAL 
PIMPLES ... TO PREVENT 
BLOOMING, SPREADING 
-.-EVEN SCARRING 


1. Melts blemishes away — pene- 
trates to dissolve “sick” blemish 
tissue. 

2. Dries up pustules—absorbs the 
oil that blemishes thrive on. 


3. Helps prevent scarring—helps 
heal tissue before permanent 
scarring begins. 

4. Combats re-infection—combats 
the bacteria that make blemishes 
grow and spread. 


SKIN-TONED—CONCEALS 
WHILE IT HELPS HEAL 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Sentor is perfect for boys and girls. No 
perfumed odor. Greaseless. Won't show. 


ONLY 


$150 


RO FED. TAX 


~ Also available in Canada 


Dunbar Laboratories, Wayne, N. J. 





FLATTERY BEGINS WITH REAL MEDICATED HELP FOR PROBLEM SKIN 


ee see 7 


gu 


Just 3 steps: 

1. SOAP with oatmeal-—t san out clogging grime, hardened oil and stale make-up. 
2. REFINING LOTION—tOo : the skin and check bacteria. 

. BLEMISH CREAM—to help heal and conceal blemishes...sSmooth and clear skin. 


IMPORTANT: For excellent noticeable results soon, use faithfully, daily, $2.85. 


ror beauty the modern wey LIOLOtMY Gray 


In Canada, too 





U.S. “Town Meeting’’ Tourists 
Welcomed to South America 


By JACK LIPPERT, Executive Editor, Scholastic Magazines 


HIRTY representatives of U. S. non- 
governmental organizations recently 
from a 14,000-mile swing 
through South America where they met 
with host groups in seminars and town 
meetings to discuss inter-American re- 
lations. The basic purpose of the tour 
was to promote understanding and good 
will among the American peoples. 

The was made by air via Pan 
American and Panagra, in order to meet 
the demands of a 31-day time limit and 
a program calling for three or more 
meetings in each of eight cities (Caracas, 
Bogota, Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro). 
This alloy an average of 
one-half week in ech city. 

Organized by Internationa] Seminars, 
Inc., the tour led by its president, 
George V. Denny, Jr., founder of Amer- 
Meeting of the Air and 
f the art of conducting orderly 
discussion of controversial questions. 

The group represented U. S. organi- 
zations in the fields of education, pub- 
lishing, agriculture, medicine, business, 
labor, religion, youth, veterans, civic, 
fraternal societies, and tourism. Several 
of the group were directly associated 


returned 


tou 


schedule 


icas Town 


maste! 


with education and seized every oppor- 
tunity to visit schools and to talk with 
teachers and school administrators. Dr. 
Walter W. Eshelman, Upper Dublin 
(Pa.), school administrator and presi- 
dent-elect of the National Education 
Association, represented that organiza- 
tion. Dr. Minnie Miller, professor of 
Spanish, Kansas State Teachers College, 
represented American Association of 
University Women; Jaime Fonseca, Na- 

ynal Catholic Welfare Conference: 
Mrs. James C. Parker, Nationa] Con- 

ess of Parents and Teachers; Rev. 
Arthur C. Kiernan, Maryknoll Fathers; 
Charles E. Griffith, American Textbook 
Publishers Institute and American Book 
Publishers Council; the writer, Educa- 
tional Press Association and Scholastic. 

The first leg of the tour was the 
1,800-mile flight, New York to Caracas, 
Venezuela, Vice-President and 
Mrs. Nixon were stoned and spat upon 
in the worst of the anti-U. S. demon- 
strations encountered on their South 
American tour. The people we met 
were ashamed of the indignities to the 
Nixons, and seemed determined to 
show it by an outpouring of cordiality. 

It had been made abundantly clear 
that we were not representatives of the 
government, but of private organiza- 


whe re 


tions; that we spoke only for ourselves, 
and had come for friendly talks out of 
desire to learn. This satisfied most of 
the local people, but there was one ex- 
ception of record. At the hotel in 
Caracas, shortly after our arrival, three 
Venezuelans were sitting at a table next 
to ours. The one who spoke the best 
English approached to ask if we were 
the North American seminar group, a 
fact which our lapel badges proclaimed. 
They asked the purpose of our visit, 
but refused to accept the explanation 
that it was solely to learn more about 
Venezuela and to try to make some 
friends on a “people to people” basis. 
Incredulous, they insisted that there 
must be some other motive, and implied 
that we were on the scene to influence 
Venezuelans to vote for a certain can- 
didate in the approaching presidential 
election! Venezuela had recently exiled 
a dictator, so it understandable 
that among the population were some 
who were suspicious of a group of visi- 
tors arriving during the heat of the first 
free election in a decade. 


was 


Hard Road of -Democracy 

Of the seven countries visited, three 
had shaken off dictatorships in recent 
vears (1955 for Argentina, 1957 for 
Colombia, 1958 for Venezuela). A dic- 
tatorship down the does not 
necessarily mean that democracy sur- 
vives. It is not so simple, for the eco- 


drain 
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nomic chaos left by the dictators would 
test the strength of any form of gov- 
ernment. Yet, there was apparent in the 
groups we met, and in the press which 
is now free, a determination to make 
parliamentary government serve the 
purposes of democracy. They need help 
—economic assistance in the form of 
loans and foreign investments to accel- 
erate industrialization. They would pre- 
fer to get this help from the non-Com- 
munist nations. As commentator 
put it, U. S. aid on a large scale must 
be forthcoming to prevent the Commu- 
nists from winning the impoverished 
majority, who have nothing to lose but 
their misery. 

In each city our group met with an 
equal number of “counterparts.” Ou 
farm expert was paired with one of 
theirs, educator with educator, publish- 
er with publisher, and so on. At meet- 
ings, one usually sat next to, or facing, 
his counterpart. 

The schedule from city to 
city, but usually it called for two semi- 
nars and a town meeting. In addition 
to these, there were formal and infor- 
mal social affairs arranged by the hosts, 
business and leaders, and the 
U. S. ambassador. 

The first 
the discussion of economic affairs, and 
the second seminar for socia] and edu- 
cational matters. But even the talents 
of George Denny could not keep educa- 
tion out of the first session, nor eco- 
nomics out of the second. 


one 


varied 


civic 


seminar was intended for 


Everywhere our hosts and counter- 
parts recognized that the upgrading of 
education was a problem of primary 
importance. There is a deficiency of 
schools, teachers, and textbooks. Nations 
with highest Indian, mestizo, and Negro 
populations have the greatest need. 

(Turn page) 


Publigraf 


Inter-American seminar at Caracas: U.S., Venezuelan delegates sit across from one 
another at facing tables. In front row, far side, fifth from left, is president-elect 
Walter Eshelman of the National Education Association. The Rev. Arthur Kiernan of 
Maryknoll Fathers sits between Dr. Eshelman and Mrs. James Parker, president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Author Jack Lippert of Scholastic 
Magazines, representing Educational Press Association, sits at the extreme left. 
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There about where 
more “aid to education” was to come 
from—local communities, state, or fed- 
eral governments. If it comes at all, it 
will have to come from the federal 
governments. Each country has its min- 
istry of education, exerting a strong 
influence over curriculum, teacher train- 
ing, and certification. Private and pa- 
rochial schools, as well as public 
schools, are required to observe the 
basic curriculum, but may add subjects 
as they wish. In all of the countries the 
population is predominantly Catholic. 
In some countries religious instruction 
is given in the public schools as well 
as in the parochial schools. 

Though civic and educational leaders 
seemed determined to press for budget- 
ary increases for education, and have 
been getting some, they cannot yet see 
this as progress because budget increases 
have not kept up with birth rates. 

A statistic to dream on: In the 20 
Latin American nations there are, to- 
day, about 183,000,000 people. At the 
prevailing birth rate the population 
would be 500,000,000 before the end 
of this century. 

There are many bright spots on the 
educational scene. We were impressed 
by the excellent administration and 
quality of teaching in the few schools 
we had time to visit in each city; and 
by the strong influence of U.S. educa- 
tional philosophy and practices. The 
traditional school is slowly giving 
ground to the modern school with its 
creative approach. An exhilarating ex- 
perience was the visit to the new Re- 
gional Institute of Educational Research, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, which was recently 
opened to admit the first group of chil- 
dren in the laboratory school. 

Of course most of the public schools 
to which we were escorted were show- 
places, but we also visited schools on 
the fringe of the city where barefooted 
children were receiving excellent in- 
struction in the academic fundamentals. 

In some countries English is required 
in the primary school. In others there 
is a growing demand for it. Often we 
were asked why more attention is not 
given to Spanish (or Portuguese) in 
U.S. elementary schools. 

Teachers expressed the hope for a 
stepped-up program of exchange of 
teachers and students between North 
and South America, They told us of 
invitations from the Soviet Union to 
visit there as guests, and of the recruit- 
ing activities of the small but influential 
Communist-dominated teachers’ organ- 
izations. Dr. Eshelman probed into 
these matters in talks with leaders of 
non-Communist teachers’ groups, urged 
their representation at the forthcoming 
meeting of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion in Washington, July 30-Aug. 7. 


Was no i1ssue 


The Nike and the Santa Maria— 
In YOUR Classroom! 


By DR. MARIAN WAGSTAFF 


ECENTLY a grandfather 
boasted that his young grandchild 
could rattle off the performance char- 
acteristics of the Nike anti-aircraft 
missile. How had the youngster been 
able to do it? By building a model of 
the missile from a kit. And this was 
proof enough to the proud grandpa— 
who is also President of the United 
States—that today’s young people are 
ready and eager for more public school- 
ing above and beyond high school. 
The fact of the matter is that today’s 
new instructional materials are making 
it possible for Johnny to expand his 
horizons as never before in history. 
Films and filmstrips, recordings, tele- 
vision, and reference books have long 
made it possible to bring the world into 
every classroom. And now something 
new has come along—something which 
brings the tactile senses into the learn- 
ing process, as well. It is the model kit. 
Today’s kit models cover the water- 
front—and the space front, too. Your 
students can construct “Old Ironsides,” 
the “Santa Maria,” the old “Clipper 
Ship,” the Nike missile, and all the 
latest planes and missiles. It’s one thing 
to tell your students what a leaky old 
tub the “Santa Maria” was to cross the 
stormy Atlantic. But it’s something else 
when they build the ship with their 
own hands, compare the dimensions 
with today’s modern oceanliners, and 
then wonder where the crew lived, 
where and how food and water were 


proud 


Dr. Marian Wagstaff is Professor of 
Education at Los Angeles State College. 


stored, how Columbus stayed on course. 

And what better way to compare the 
great scientific achievements over the 
last generation than by showing radical 
changes in aircraft design and con- 
struction? 

Teachers who have used model kits 
in the classroom report a spurt in read- 
ing, in library research, and in vocab- 
ulary. They also report new interest in 
history, social studies, and English. 
Apparently the model kits are acting 
as a powerful motivating force. 

From the teacher's point of view, the 
kits are also creating a striking class- 
room atmosphere. A recent visitor to 
an opening day of the seventh grade 
in a Delano (Calif.) elementary school 
was immediately impressed by the 
classroom atmosphere. It was attractive, 
pleasant, and stimulating. A cheerful 
display of colorful aerial photos, col- 
ored maps and world globes was well 
organized around the room, 

Hanging from the ceiling of the room 
were a number of model planes. On 
display near the side windows were 
additional models, some in the process 
of construction, with typed cards de- 
scribing the step-by-step procedures. 

When the bell rang, the teacher 
faced an inspired, eager class of young 
teen-agers. She had recognized the 
value of starting her new group in an 
atmosphere which would motivate their 
educational desires. She had, in a brief 
time, aroused her students’ interest and 
made them aware that she, along with 
them, was thinking in the new terms 
of the Space Age. 








Courtesy Revell Authentic Kits 


Teacher August Macaluse shows student Steve Whipple principle of 
aerodynamics, following Steve's construction of scale model plane. 





The Sound Filmstrip—A-V Device 


For Eye and Ear 


By VERA FALCONER 


SOUND FILMSTRIP is 
a filmstrip—more than a re- 
but less than a sound motion 
has some characteristics of 
yet is a distinct medium 
with its valuable characteristics. 

Here is how it works: While the 
filmstrip is projected frame by frame, 
a record—or tape—is played simultane- 
ously. In the earliest days of the sound 
filmstrip, the recording either described 
particular frames of the filmstrip, or else 
information which the 
filmstrip contained. 

But the sound filmstrip has 
gone way beyond—especially in the 
areas of foreign language and music. 


HE 


than 


more 


cording 
picture. It 
all three 


own 


supplemented 


today 


Foreign Language 


Development of audio-visual mate- 
rials for modern language instruction is 
comparatively recent. Why? For two 
reasons, mainly. The approach is swing- 
ing from the academic reading- 
translating-grammar study to conversa- 
tional speaking and understanding. 

Also, impetus is gained from the 
support of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, which stresses modern lan- 
guage (along with math and science) 
as one of the critical areas in our edu- 
cational systems. 

What is offered in this exciting new 
area for the sound filmstrip? Just re- 
leased is the Pathescope-Berlitz French 
Language Series (Pathescope Educa- 
tional Films, 10 Columbus Circle, New 
York 19), adapted from the famous Ber- 
litz course for classroom use. Forty 
lessons on color filmstrips, each with 
a record, plus other teaching aids to 
enhance your beginning French course. 
The filmstrips, all photographed in 
France, follow the experience of a 
young American, providing a_ story 
thread for the conversational episodes, 
showing much of daily life and French 
culture. 

The records are multi-voice native 
French. The entire series is designed 
to help the teacher meet the aims of 
understanding, speaking, reading, writ- 
ing, and learning more of the country’s 
culture. Here the flexibility of the 
filmstrip is not only retained, but ap- 
plied to the entire series. Possibilities 
of use are almost limitless—the record 
and filmstrip may be used together or 
separately for many varied purposes. 

Wayne State Univ. (Audio-Visual 


away 


Materials Consultation Bureau, Detroit 
2, Mich.) has developed a language 
instruction unit using color 2 x 2 slides 
and tapes (which can be considered 
a variation of the sound filmstrip). Im- 
ages de France, for beginning French, 
is a complete integrated audio-visual 
course, based on the audio-oral ap- 
proach to language instruction. Again 
flexibility is retained and multiplied— 
slides and tapes for use together or 
separately for many instructional pur- 
poses. The course contains student 
workbooks and teacher’s manual, pro- 
viding an entire unit of instruction. 

Another French instruction series is 
being developed by Tavor Aids (262 
Fifth Ave., New York 1). This will uti- 
lize the filmstrip plus tapes. The ap- 
proach is through basic phrases, rather 
than a complete story as in the Pathe- 
scope-Berlitz series, or a complete 
course as in the Wayne unit. But again, 
a teachable application of the sound 
filmstrip, produced for utmost flexibility. 

All three are different in their com- 
bination of audio-visual materials. All 
use the audio-oral instructional ap- 
proach, All are flexible in their appli- 
cation. One (Wayne) is a course in 
itself. The other two can be so utilized 
but are designed for integration with 
the existing course. 


Music 


In music, too, the sound filmstrip 
can be a flexible teaching unit. Young 
America Sings, for instance (Text-Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36) now 
in three grade units—for third, fourth 
and fifth grades—integrated records and 
filmstrips for a music education course. 
The records and filmstrips together de- 
velop basic fundamentals of music 
while giving your class the fun of listen- 
ing and of singing. Words of songs, 
written music, study of rhythm, phras- 
ing, and notes to help you teach the 
essentials, 

The Jam Handy Organization (2821 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.) 
has four sound filmstrip music series in 
which treatment is different but equally 
flexible and teachable. In Music Stories, 
Stories of Music Classics, and the brand 
new Opera and Ballet Stories (six color 
strips and six records in each series) 
one record side is keyed to the strip— 
narration plus selected illustrative mu- 


sical themes. The other side plays the 
selection in full orchestral rendition. 
The filmstrips tell the stories which 
inspired the composers, capturing in 
the artwork the mood of the music 
and the flavor of its country. You can 
easily see the many ways you can use 
these. The new Instruments of the Or- 
chestra (series of 6 strips and records) 
presents history, appearance, make-up 
and sound of various instruments with- 
in the instrumental families. Again a 
useful combination of picture and 
sound. 


Other Subjects 


Of course, the sound filmstrip prop- 
erly produced is valuable in other sub- 
jects, too. Jam Handy has used this 
medium for series designed to encour 
age discussion groups—How Shall We 
Live?, Living Right at Our Work, and 
The Battle for Liberty. Here the audio 
is used to supply stimulus; the pictures 
are meaningful. 

The Society for Visual Education 
(1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III.) 
uses this medium for elementary mate- 
rial. For holiday times, for instance, 
where a program-type presentation is 
desirable—seasonal music and sound 
effects add to the value and interest 
of the pictured stories. For primary 
grades story time and reading readiness 
SVE has the Rand McNally “Elf Book” 
series. The story is pictured and also 
presented on record with narration, 
sound effects, and music. Fun, and 
teachable—with applications in language 
arts, too. 

Entirely different is the Landmark and 
Enrichment package—if we may call it 
that. The well-known Landmark books 
are used as the basis for Enrichment 
filmstrips and Enrichment records for 
history and other aspects of social stud- 
ies. The filmstrip and record are not in- 
tended for synchronized use. Instead 
they are designed for use separately 
to amplify and expand each other. (En- 
richment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1.) 

There are other available sound film- 
strips, of course. However, the same 
criteria apply to all. Selection should 
be based on the effectiveness of the 
production. Both the filmstrip and its 
accompanying record or tape should 
retain their own teaching values and be 
so combined as to provide new ones. 





Yime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 


Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


When quotes and ideas stay with you 
weeks after a conferenc« 
they bridge a busy holiday season, and 
are still nagging to get themselves re- 
ported and into print—then it is time to 
sit down at a typewriter and get them 
into this column. 

At the convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, elemen 
tary teacher Katherine Koch, Misha 
waka, Ind., reported on the oral and 
written observations of some pupils 

Judy, for example, recorded the com- 
mands she was given in 
As one reads them one can trace Judy’s 
progress from home to school, and home 
again. 

We have no positive proof, but would 
lay odds that the final speech was de 
livered in a deep masculine voice 


is over, when 


i single day 


Get up, Judy 

Wash your face. 

Make your bed 

Hurry up. 

For Pete's sake use some manners at the 
table. 

Don’t feed the dog at the table. 
Eat, eat, eat. 

Don't contradict me. 

Hurry, or you'll be late for school. 
Head your paper. 

Get your library book. 

Put your books away. 

Don’t run in the hall 

Don’t write too small. 

Please close the door quie tly. 


Set the table. 

Give the baby her bottle. 
Turn off that TV. 

Brush your teeth. 

Stop teasing your sister 

Quit stalling and get to bed 


If Judy’s decisions seem somewhat 
limited in a day, then on the other hand 
she never faces too much ambiguity and 
doubt as to what to do when. 

From the same school situation came 
the following comparisons (courtesy of 
Miss Koch’s pupils) : 


As troublesome as a leak in a faucet. 

As pious as a bartender and as impetu- 
ous as a dead rat. 

About as kind as a grizzly 

As high-spirited as a candidate before 
election. 

As loquacious as Donald Duck 

As cheerful as a whistling teakettle. 

As talkative as a katydid in 
nights. 

As sluggish as a plodding snail. 

As elusive as quicksilver 

As quiet as falling snow. 

As noisy as a playground filled with chil- 
dren. 

As soft as baby brother’s hair. 

As sharp as a tattletale’s tongue. 

She’s as fragile as a stick of dynamite. 


SUuInIne! 


Similes and Metaphors 
The chipmunk’s tail stuck up in the 
air like a rudder guiding him along the 
old stone wall. 


Wind blew the leaves along the walk 
like little scurrying feet. 

Flowers sway like dainty ballerinas. 

The trees stand so straight and still 
like guards upon the hill. 

His hair rose in a peak like a cardi- 
nal’s topknot. 

His dirty hands were twin mud pud- 
dles. 

Through the trees the wind comes 
sighing like a tiny child that’s crying. 

Autumn is the serene fiesta hour of 
the year. 
Hoat to the 
ground in red and golden uniforms. 

Autumn has spread her afghan of 


Autumn’s paratroopers 


colored leaves. 

The few hairs standing on end looked 
like used broom bristles. 

Have you seen the tall beanpole sky- 


scrapers of Chicago? 


Or Consider Color 


Look at the sea 

And the rocks and the waves 
It seems to be 

In a rush and a hurry 

Its colors are turquoise 
Amber and grey 

And from the rushing waters 
4 mist is rising. 


The fog was a gray gloomy curtain hang 
in the sky. 

Che trees shed their golden leaves 

The wind sweeps them down 

Mother tree stands and grieves 

To see her leaves turn dead and brown. 


I saw a fairy sleeping 
In a tiny acorn cup 
With a scarlet leat 
For a blanket. 


Old Mr. Bluejay with the crest of blue 
You match the color of the sky 
When the sun shines through 


rhe leaf fairies are wearing new bright 
colored capes of rusty red and gold 


—Mary Harsaci 





Travel Tips <b 


ICTURE yourself twisting down the 
Cote d’Azur in a Mercedes-Benz, Or 
parking your Citroen DS 19 or Fiat 1100 
for a view of Emperor Hadrian’s Villa. 
Driving a car in Europe can be a wise 
move economically—as well as conven- 
ient and fun. Here’s how to put yourself 
behind the wheel: 

U. S. driver’s license is valid through- 
out Great Britain and the Continent— 
except for Spain. The Spanish require an 
International Driving Permit ($2 from 
local AAA chapter). But the AAA ad- 
vises anyone planning to drive on the 
Continent to get an IDP, printed in the 
five official languages of the U. N. 

Gasoline prices range from 50 cents 





in Denmark and the Netherlands to 
Monaco’s 92 cents. Foreign cars get 
from 26 to 63 miles to the gallon. 
Rental costs vary from country to 
country and according to model of cai 
desired. Basic charges for a Volkswagen 
sedan rented in Germany for one week 
would be $35.65. This includes charges 
for the 100 kilometer daily mileage re- 
quirement. During July and August, an 
Austin A 35 would cost $53.55, includ- 
ing the 80-mile daily minimum, if rented 
in England. Insurance is usually in- 
cluded but it’s best to check. Renting is 
advised for trips of one month or less. 
If you’ve always dreamed of owning 
a foreign car, look into the new buy- 
here-for-delivery-abroad plans. For ex 
ample, a Citroen DS 19 can be picked 
up in Paris for $2,395. (U.S. port of 
entry price on this car is $3,333.) Addi- 
tional charges would be: approximately 


$156 U. S. Customs Duty when bring- 
ing the car home; $225 shipping costs 
from France, Holland, or Germany, and 
$60 for various documents. On the 
credit side, of course, would be Euro- 
pean transportation costs for everyone 
who made trip via the sleek Citroen. 
For further information: “Drive Your- 
self” booklet—AAA, International Travel 
Dept., 250 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 17; 
Europe by Car, 37 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
19, for 20-page catalogue on European 
rental and car purchase; Overseas Book- 
let describing overseas car delivery- 
Citroen Cars Corp., 300 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C, 22; “The ABC’s of European 
Auto Travel”—Auto-Europe, 25 W. 58th 
St., N. Y. C. 19; brochure on car rentals 
and purchase—Hertz-American Express 
International, Ltd., Dept. 912, 60 E. 

42nd St., N. Y. C. 17. 
Betry CONNOLLY 





New Materials 








56 PRACTICES FOR THE GIFTED 

128 page booklet outlining steps taken 
in New York State secondary schools to 
identify the gifted and provide pro- 
grams for them. Sections on the general 
nature of educating gifted students, 
providing for the gifted in 7-12th grade 
curriculum; general and specific prac- 
tices currently being used in New York; 
ind a bibliography of general and sub- 
references. Booklet is free 
to principals and superintendents of 
New York State and teachers in New 
York schools, if ordered by their prin- 
cipals. Interested out-of-state educators 


ject matter 


may obtain a copy for 50 cents. Write 
Distribution Office, Finance Section, 
State Education Dept., Albany 1, New 
York. 


LABOR AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY by Mark Starr—Pamphlet #14 of 


the Oxford Social Studies Series pre- 
sents up-to-date facts about unions in 
the United States. Traces the evolution 
of the American labor movement, ana- 
lyzes how unions function today, and 
speculates on future development. De- 
signed primarily for high school social 
studies classes. From Oxtord Book Co., 
222 Fourth Ave., New York City 3. 


(60 cents.) 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK MATE- 
RIAL—Prepared by teachers and ad- 
ministrators to help educators develop 
a human relations program for Brother- 
hood Week, Feb. 15-22. Write the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 43 West 57th St., New York 19, 
for a pamphlet describing this material 
and listing the offices of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews from 
which it may be obtained. 











EDUCATORS GUIDES — Educators 
Progress Service has published new edi- 
tions of two books in their 
free teaching materials. They are: Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and 
Transcriptions, 5th edition (229 pages, 
$5.75) and Educators Guide to Free 
Slidefilms, 10th edition (202 pages, $6). 
Write EPS, Randolph, Wis. 


series on 


AMERICAN JEWS: THEIR STORY 
by Oscar Handlin—48 page booklet sur- 
veying Jewish life in America from 1654 
to the present. European 
background of the Jews, their immigra- 
tion pattern to the U. S., the 
Judaism has responded to modern prob- 
lems, and the relations of Jews with 
their neighbors of other faiths in Amer- 
ica. 35 cents from Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai Brith, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 


Discusses 


ways 





Books 





DARWIN’S CENTURY: EVOLU- 
TION AND THE MEN WHO DIS- 
COVERED IT, by Loren Eiseley. 
Doubleday, New York, 1958, $5.00, 
id pp.) 


book is essential reading for 
who seek understanding of the 
streams of thought leading into and out 
of the idea 
the Origin of Species and other works 
The style of the author is 
. delight, with passages here and there 
that must 
pause and drink more deeply before 
picking up again the scientific story of 
the 19th century. 


This 
t} 


nose 
of evolution as climaxed in 
of Darwin 


so poetic and moving one 


from this book as 
one who owed more to others before 
him than he was willing to acknowl- 
edge, and whose obsession with natural 
selection through struggle caused blind 
evasions, and vulnerabilities in 
his thinking. He followers 
tended to think of living creatures as 
“struggling molecules in some manner 
creating order out of chaos.” In making 
the great discovery that man is an ani- 
mal, they tended to place the anthro- 
poid apes too close to man and to think 
of the contemporary races of men as 
representing various degrees of evolu- 
tionary development. They failed to see 
that the more important tendency of 
man is toward conscious cooperation, 


Darwin emerges 


spots, 


and his 


instead of toward aggressiveness. 
Perhaps all of us share the Darwinian 
guilt in our own 20th-century way. 
Perhaps, as the author suggests, we 
exalt material wealth and mechanical 
wonders above dignity and generosity, 
however primitive. 
—Euta MOHLE 
Houston, Texas 
THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE, by Ben Bot- 
kin and Carl Withers. Illustrated by Irv 
Docktor. (Grosset and Dunlap, New 
York, 1958, Boards, 101 pp., $3.95.) 


This handsome book, of large quarto 
size, with many-splendored paintings 
on every page that strike a nice balance 
between representation and modernism, 
was designed, no doubt, for the chil- 
dren’s Christmas trade. But it has solid 
merits for the classroom and school li- 
brary. Botkin and Withers, well-known 
authorities in the folklore field, 
gathered an amazing harvest of stories, 
legends, tall tales, riddles, and rhymes, 
familiar and unfamiliar. All are indi- 
genously American, representing every 
region, and they are retold to delight 
a new generation of listeners. 

In their brief foreword, the authors 
give an informal commentary on the 
inexhaustible virtues and varieties of 
folklore, Many well-known heroes are 
here in one or another episode: Paul 
Bunyan, John Henry, Pecos Bill, Davy 
Crockett, Casey Jones, et al. But the 
bulk of the material seems fresh, amus- 
ing, and unhackneyed. Even if it is true 


have 


that the taste for folklore appeals either 
to the extremes of the primitive or the 
sophisticated, elementary teachers may 
find here a touchstone to children of 
varied interests. —K.M.G. 





Records [es 


and ‘lapes_ “= 





I HEAR AMERICA SINGING (RCA 


Camden, one 12-inch, 33 1/3 rpm disc, 
$1.98). 


The Camden label of RCA identifies 
this disc as a lower-priced reissue of a 
regular RCA record. 

Side I is a cantata based on poems 
of Walt Whitman and sung by John 
Charles Thomas with the ILGWU 
Radio Chorus and the Victor Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Side II presents six classics: Oh, 
What a Beautiful Morning from “Okla- 
homa,” OL Man River from “Show 
Boat,” Annie Laurie, The Green Eyed 
Dragon, Steal Away, The Lord’s Prayer. 

Any high school class studying poetry, 
particularly that of Walt Whitman, will 
find this recording of tremendous value 
aesthetically. 

Classes in speech and music apprecia- 
tion will respond enthusiastically to 
the wide range of mood projected in 
both music and verse on each side of 
this record. 

—CarriE STEGALL 
Holliday (Tex.) H. S. 
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UNIVERSITY'S OF OSLO’S TWELFTH 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six weeks, July 2- -August 13, 1959 

(All lectures in English 
Art, History, Language, Literature and Music of Norway 
Norwegian Economic Life, Political and Social Institu- 
tions, Housing and Town Planning, International Rela- 
tions, Norwegian Educational System for International 
Teachers Institute members, Physical Education in Seandi- 
navia for Mig eer Education Teachers 

rite: ADMISSIONS OFFICE 

_OSLo SUMMER SCHOOL, NORTHFIELD, MINN 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 


AND 
OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., lac, 
67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, W. Y¥ 


Prices from $0c 


Write for free catalog $.7 


NATIONWIDE CURRENT EVENTS AND 
ENGLISH COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 


@ STIMULATE your students by entering them in a 
nationwide competitive examination. This year separate 
competitive examinations are being offered in the fol 
lowing areas: Current Events, Spelling, Grammar and 
Punctuation, Composition Skills and Vocabulary De- 
velopment. Awards will be granted to those students 
achieving a percentile ranking of 80 or higher. Full line 
of tape recordings and teaching units also available 

Send for FREE copy of last year’s examination and 

detailed listing of available moterials to Donald R 

Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli, 1124 Beiknap 

Street, Apt. B-7, Superior, Wisconsin 


Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 


SAVE ON INCOME TAX 





Continued from page 5-T 
tax return, as a contribution to the 
nonprofit organization the delegate rep- 
at the 


resents convention 


Sabbatical Leave 


sabbatical leave to at- 
further education, the 


same as tor 


When you use 
tend college for 
tax rules are the summer 
school or night 
you use your sabbatical leave for travel 
Even so 


school attendance. It 
travel costs are not deductible. 
if you engage in an educational activity 
which is eligible for 
educational expense 


deduction as an 
trom 
may 


while away 


travels, you 
expenses accordingly and 
attributable 


activities. 


home on sabbatical 
prorate your 
deduct the 
ductible educational 

If the sabbatical leave 
for the purpose of restoration of health, 
school is ex- 
as sick pay 


portion to de- 


was granted 
income received from the 
cludable from gross income 
up to $100 a week. 


FUE 
MATERIALS 


——1JI. BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Booklets (a). Dental Health for my Grade 
(b) Grooming for Teens. Please indicate 
number of girls and boys in your 
class. (See Jan. 16 Teacher, p. 3-T 


——2. BRITISH AND 
Travel planning 
Teacher, p. 24-T 


——3. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BU- 
REAU 


IRISH RAILWAYS 


literature (See Jan. 9 


Teachers package (See Jan 


Teacher, p 


—_—4. CITROEN CARS 
Overseas Booklet 
delivery (See Jan 


——5. P. F. COLLIER CORP 
Brochures (a)__Enriching the General Sci 
ence Curriculum, b Space Satellites 
(c)___Rockets and Satellites (See Jan. 9 
Teacher, p. 5-T) 


a —— INSTRUCTIONAL 
2-T 


vacation 
T 


describing overseas 
16 Teacher, p. 13-T 


FILMS, p 
Catalogue of Coronet films 


—7. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, p. 14-T 
Last year’s current events and English com 
petitive exams; list of education materials 


——8. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
“Space Age’ catalogue (See Jan. 9 Teach 
er, pp. 2 & 3-T 


——9. B. F. GOODRICH, p. 3-T 
Classroom quantities of booklet, 
Gets the Keys” 


“Tommy 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


N.Y.C. 


_10. NATIONAL COAL ASSN 
o)_____ List of Teaching aids on coal (b 
Information on careers in coal industry See 
Jan. 9 Teacher, p. 11-T 
—_11. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
Travel booklet, “‘Adventure in 
See Jan. 9 Teacher, p T 
12. SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES 
Information on book services (See Jan. 9 
Teacher. p. 29-T 
13. SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
Brochure, ‘‘Golden Science Books for Cur 
riculum Resource Material See Jan. 9 
Teacher, p. 19-T 
14. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., p. 
14-T 


Education” 


Catalogue ST 

15. UNITED AIRLINES 

Information and folders on Mainliner vaca 
tions (See Dec. 5 Teacher, p. 2-T 

.16. UNIVERSITY OF OSLO, p. 14-T 


Information on summer sessions 


U. S. Trails Map and information on graded 
9 Teacher, p 


reading program (See Jan 
6-T 


——18. JOHN C. WINSTON CO 
Brochure, “‘Our Neighbors See Jan. 9 


Teacher, p. 12-T 

——19. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Reprints of World Book ad (See Nov. 21 
Teacher, pp. 13 to 16-T 


——20. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Article on Alaska reprinted from 1959 
World Book Encyclopedia (See Jan. 9 
p. 32-T) 


Teacher, 


__— Grade 





No. of Pupils 





School 


Address 





City 


Zone State 





This coupon valid for two months. 


Jan. 30, 1959 


——17. WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. : 


At Our 
Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 








If fewer and fewer Americans have 
been taking a let-George-do-it attitude 
toward politics and government in re- 
tremendous interest 
of the 86th 
Congress would seem to bear this out 
must lie in more 
effective social studies teaching. 

It would appear that our electorate— 
today —has 


cent vears—and the 


in the recent convening 


much of the reason 


yesterday, voters 
graduated from the 


school of 


students 
long since clam 
bake-and-torchlight-parade 
political thought. While incorrigible 
Frank Skeffington, in Edwin O’Connor’s 
best-selling novel, “The Last Hurrah,” 
all over again,” it is un- 
him the 


would “do 
likely that voters would give 
chance 

We should like to believe that Scho- 
lastic’s special Work” 
sue, published every other year since 
1939, has had progress 
toward reasoned and enlightened polit 
ical opinion. This year’s appears 
February 27 in Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic. It covers 
the organization, party line-ups, legis- 
lative procedures, and day-to-day work- 
ings of the 86th Congress, and is par- 
ticularly feel, in this yea 
of great decision in the 
legislative 


“Congress at 
a part in ow 


issue 


timely, we 
debate and 
branch of our Government. 


° °o 


30th 


IS being 


This current issue of January 
the first of the 
sent in the usual quantity to all first 
even though re 
not vet been received 
some, We realize that class and 
assignments often 
and by mailing this 


"so to speak, and 


new semester, 


semester subscribers. 
newal cards have 
from 
teaching change at 
this time of year 
first issue “in arrears 
of course without obligation, we 
to avoid any interruption in service to 
you. 

Subsequent issues, unfortunately, can 
not be mailed until we have 
the subscriber. Because we are proud of 
the editorial programs planned for the 
various student magazines this spring 
including such special issues as “Con- 
gress at Work,” “Your Career,” “How 
to Read Newspapers,” “St. Lawrence 
Seaway,” and others, we urge subscrib- 
ers from whom we've not yet heard to 
mail their renewal cards promptly. Or- 
ders marked “tentative” of course, may 
be revised. 


President and Publisher 


hope 


advice from 





Going to College 


By 1968, 10,000,000 students will be 
attending institutions of college grade 
in U.S. (beyond high school)—more 
than three times the size of present en- 
rollment. In the wake of this conges- 
tion, college admissions probably are 
likely to become far worse before the 
situation stabilizes. 

These were some of the major 
predictions by Dr. Frank H. Bowles, 
president of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, in reviewing prospec- 
tive trends in college admissions at a 
two-day conference for newspaper and 
magazine education editors held at 
Carmel, N.Y. Other guests of the Board 
included admissions directors of such 
diverse institutions as Harvard, M.I.T., 
Princeton, Michigan, Amherst, Syracuse, 
Barnard, Manhattanville, and University 
of the South, together with principals 
and guidance counselors from secondary 
schools of varied types. 

“The present pattern of college ad- 
missions,” said Dr. Bowles, “is a heavy 
concentration of the best high school 
graduates seeking admission to about 
75-100 favored colleges east of the 
Alleghenies and west of the Rockies. At 
the same time many institutions in the 
Midwest, Southern, and Mountain 
states are not overcrowded for the next 
year or two. But when the postwar 
‘wave’ of babies now in high school ap- 


proaches college age in the next five 
years, vast changes will occur.” 

The great increase in college attend- 
ance which Dr. Bowles foresees, how- 
ever, will cover a variety of type of 
institutions and occupations not pres- 


ently classified as “college-type.” For 
example, millions of young people in 
such fields as semi-technical, shop fore- 
men, nurse training, adult schools, etc., 
will be taking from two to four years 
of college-level work. In 1968, going to 
college will be accepted as quite as 
normal as high school attendance is now. 
Among other predictions made by 
Bowles were: 
Most colleges will require entrance 
examinations. 
Up to one third of entering students 
will be admitted to advanced standing. 
(The Advanced Placement Program has 
doubled each year since 1953.) 
>There will be less “recruiting” by com- 
petitive colleges, and more careful se- 
lection while students are still in high 
school. 
Most students will remain longer in 
college, combining some liberal arts 
work with technical specialization for 
5, 6, or 7 years. 
College admission procedures will be 
pushed farther down in the high school 
curriculum (in the 11th and even the 
10th grade). 
Less money will be devoted to schol- 


arships and more to loans (following 
the lead of the Defense Education Act 
of 1958). 

Colleges will be compelled to make 
another “desperation” round of tuition 
increases to keep up with the rapidly 
increasing cost of operation. 

A major argument revolved around 
the increasing demands for testing and 
early preparation. Dr. A.H. Lass, prin- 
cipal of Abraham Lincoln High School, 
New York, felt that the atmosphere had 
become too frenetic, leading sometimes 
to a state of panic on the part of stu- 
dents and their parents and having bad 
psychological effects on personality. Dr. 
Henry T. Chauncey, president of the 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
believes that much of this tightening of 
requirements in the present “post- 
Sputnik” age is normal and inevitable. 
Miss Mildred Fox, guidance counselor 
of Evanston Township (Ill.) High 
School, held that the best antidote to 
such hysteria is a well-balanced guid- 
ance program in comprehensive high 
schools. It was generally admitted, 
however, that only a minority of Amer- 
ican high schools (possibly a fourth) 
have such an adequate guidance pro- 
gram today. 

Good independent (private) schools 
have only a slight advantage over the 
better comprehensive public schools in 
mental discipline and college admissions, 
says Frank D. Ashburn, headmaster of 
the Brooks School. The independent 
schools are under pressure of ambitious 
parents to get their children into Ivy 
League colleges. If they cannot gain 
admission for their graduates to 
“Haryale” or “Willherst,” why pay 
$2,000 a year for education of “su- 
perior” quality? 

Most important single qualification for 
college admission, says John S. Hafer 
(Syracuse), is still a student’s total high 
school record. Others likely to be con- 
sidered (in descending order) are: 
CEEB and other standard test scores, 
class rank, school recommendation, and 
geographical location. Princeton, says 
C. William Edwards, seeks a balanced 
group of boys of no single type—well- 
rounded leaders as well as superior 
students. 

Contrary to frequent misconceptions, 
all state universities are by no means 
required to admit all high school grad- 
uates from their states, said Clyde 
Vroman (Univ. of Michigan). Of 270 
state-supported four-year colleges, 46% 
have selected admission; 42% require 
entrance examinations of out-of-state 
students. There is a definite raising of 
standards in most state universities. 

Promising new developments in col- 
lege admissions, besides advanced 
placement, are the trend for many col- 
leges to make earlier decisions on in- 
dividual students, so that multiple 
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application for admission will be cut 
down; and the establishment of “college 
admissions centers” in Chicago and 
New York which act as clearing houses 
for students who cannot secure admis- 
sion to the college of their first 
choice. —K.M.G. 


In Brief 


The National Education Association 
will dedicate its brand new education 
center in Washington, D.C. in special 
ceremonies Feb. 8-10. The gleaming 
eight-story blue-green glass and white 
marble building cost NEA mem- 
bers $7,000,000. 


>Dr. Ward Green, for many years su- 
pervisor of English in the Tulsa, Okla., 
Public Schools, died December 27. He 
was an active leader and former vice 
president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. He served on the 
Editorial Advisory Board for English of 
Scholastic Magazines in 1941-42. 


Dr. James F. Hosic, Professor Emeritus 
of Education at Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers College, and a founder of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, died 
Jan. 19 in Royal Oak, Mich. He was 88. 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 


The Attack on American Schools, by 
Hollis L. Caswell, president of Columbia 
Univ. Teachers College. In his annual re- 
port, Dr. Caswell stands up to critics 
of U.S. education. He reports that 
American education today is not the re- 
sult of the “whims or dictation of any 
small group of individuals, such as 
school administrators or professors of 
education, some of the critics notwith- 
standing . . . It is the outcome of approx- 
imately a century and a half of dis- 
tinctive development during which 
more people directly affected by edu- 
cational practices and achievements 
had more to do with shaping its course 
than is true of the educational system 
of any other nation in history.” Well 
worth having in your professional li- 
brary, the report is free in single copies 
as long as supply lasts. Write to Office 
of President, Teachers College, 525 
West 120th St., N.Y.C. 27. 

Who Killed Michael Farmer?, a dev- 
astating documentary recording of a 
brutal juvenile gang killing. Originally 
presented over CBS last April, the doc- 
umentary is being made available as a 
public service on discs or tapes to pro- 
fessional organizations groping with 
their own delinquency problems. There 
is no charge, but the recordings are 
available in strictly limited quantities. 
Write to Jay McMullen, CBS Radio, 
485 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Wed., Jan. 28, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The Hidden 
Revolution: Repeat of the documentary 
on racial tension. 

10:05 p.m. (NBC, except WRCA, New 
York) Africa Today: “Music,” with Fela 
Sowande, a leading composer. 

Sun., Feb. 1, 3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) World 
of Ideas: “Are Business Morals Differ- 
ent from Personal Morals?” Dr. Charles 
Frankel as gadfly. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Liberation of Paris, 1944.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri., Jan. 30, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “The Peter Tchaikov- 
sky Story,” in stereophonic sound—via 
simulcasts by ABC AM and FM radio 
outlets. Selected excerpts through the 
new Magic Mural screen technique 
from Disney’s feature-length produc- 
tion, “Sleeping Beauty,” a forthcoming 
theatrical release. Co-starring the eight- 
year-old Rex Hill as Peter the boy and 
Grant Williams as Peter the man, the 
story follows Tchaikovsky through the 
early disappointments of his life to the 
point at which he composed his first 
grand scale triumph, the Sleeping 
Beauty Ballet. 

Mon., Feb. 2, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Shirley 
Temple’s Storybook: “Rip Van Winkle,” 
the second in a once-every-three-weeks 
series of repeats of the NBC programs 
Feb. 23: “Nightingale.” Mar. 16: “The 
Little Lame Prince.” 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Jan. 31, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV, except 
WRCA-TV in New York) Watch Mr. 
Wizard: “Going up the Hill with the 
Inclined Plane.” Feb. 8: “The Holagen 
Family.” Feb. 15: “The. Human Body and 
How It Works.” Feb. 22: “Sound through 
Things.” Doubleday will shortly pub- 
lish Don Herbert’s new book with 12 
chapters on what it takes to be a 
special kind of scientist (among voca- 
tions are astronomer, geologist, chem- 
ist, biochemist, and mathematician). 

Sun., Feb. 1, 11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: Fifth in a series on 
mental Titans who changed the world: 
Isaac Newton. Feb. 8: Einstein. 

Mon., Feb. 2, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
nental Classroom: Experiment on 
Transistors. Feb. 3: Radar. Feb. 4: Micro- 
waves. Feb. 5: Electronic Computers. 
Feb. 6: Inertial Guidance 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey 

“The Haunted Fort” pictures a busy In- 
dian market in Bolivia’s capital city, 
massive and impressive Incan and pre- 
Incan structures, an air-rail-boat trip 
through Brazilian jungles, and a visit 
to a 340-year-old Portuguese fortress. 
Feb. 9: “Golden Nuggets,” a visit to the 
gold fields of “The Forty-Niners,” and 
skin-diving as a new way to pan gold 
from river bottoms. Also a visit to the 
frog-jumping contest that Mark Twain 
made famous in his short story, “The 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 


County.” Feb. 16: “Capetown to Sudan.” 
Feb. 23: “Hunter in the Jungle” (an 
animal importer in the savannah coun- 
try of Colombia). Mar. 2: “Envoy to 
Tibet.” For excellent, free study guides 
on this series, write to “Teachers Li- 
brary, Inc.” Box 339, Radio City Sta- 
tion, New York 19, N.Y. 

Tues., Feb. 10: 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Tactic 
(Premier): Six programs on cancer. 

Sun., Feb. 22, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 


The Moiseyev Dance Company of Moscow 
returns to Ed Sullivan Show Sunday, 
Feb. 1, 8 p.m. (CBS-TV). It will be the 
first time Sullivan re-runs a show. 


March of Medicine: “MD International,” 
a report on American doctors who prac- 
tice in far corners of the world 


DRAMA 


Wed., Jan. 28, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du Pont 
Show of the Month: Sir James M. 
Barrie’s “What Every Woman Knows,” 
with Siobhan McKenna and James 
Donald. An egocentric young Scotsman 
rises to political leadership with the 
help of his plain but clever wife. In- 
fatuation with a pretty but dull woman 
reveals to him his wife’s real worth. 
STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. How did 
Barrie view the relationship between 
men and women? How does Charles 
Venable’s description of the combina- 
tion of wit and strength in John’s 
speeches also apply to John and Maggie 
themselves? Why doesn’t Barrie have 
Maggie join the feminist committee 
meeting in the play? Discuss whether 
Barrie’s ideas would be applicable in 
America today? 2. Is it true that Maggie 
helps only in the little things when she 
helps John with his speeches? Why is 
John unwilling to recognize how much 
Maggie influences him? Is Maggie (or 
Barrie) really aware how much power 
she would like to have? 3. Recall the 
major crises in the play. What is the 
climax of the play? Is John’s self- 
abnegation in the scene that follows in 
character? Is it good drama? 4. Maggie’s 
definition of charm (“Oh, it-it’s a sort of 
bloom on a woman. If you have it, you 
don’t need to have anything else—and 
if you don’t have it, it doesn’t much 
matter what else you have.”) gives her 
one of the best lines in the play. Is this 


Mon., 


true of our day too? How can charm or 
“personality” a misleading index to 
the real value of a person? 5. Read 
Barrie’s original play (or any other 
Barrie drama). The duPont version es- 
sentially follows the original plot and 
dialogue. But even so, what part of 
Barrie will everyone but a reader of 
the plays miss? 

Thurs., Jan. 29, 9:30 ae. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Barry Sullivan, Franchot Tone, 
Gary Merrill, E.G. Marshall and guest 
star William Bendix play five success- 
ful but dissatisfied businessmen in 
Reginald Rose’s new play, “A Quiet 
Game of Cards.” The author of “Twelve 
Angry Men” requests that his latest 
script be kept secret but the new play 
does examine some of the same prob- 
lems that were presented in the earlier 
teleplay and movie. Rose dramatizes 
once again how tenuously we value 
those ethical principles such as justice 
and the worth of each human life that 
we take for granted in day-to-day living. 
STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. What has been 
the central theme in each Rose play 
you have seen? How does Rose bring 
his ideas into familiar terms in each 
play? 2. What vehicle or device did Rose 
use in “Twelve Angry Men” to drama- 
tize the abstract idea of justice? What 
secondary devices did he use to show 
how different men translate their ideals 
into their everyday actions? 3. How is 
the framework of “A Quiet Game of 
Cards” similar to the framework of 
“Twelve Angry Men”? Who is “on 
trial” in the new play? What makes a 
hero in a Rose play? 4. Which play do 
you think is more successful as a 
drama? Are there any passages in “A 
Quiet Game” that might be better done 
if translated into action or conflict 
rather than as dialogue? 5. Discuss the 
role of coincidence in the play? Is the 
plot credible? 

Mon., Feb. 2, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) West- 
inghouse Desilu§ Playhouse: Ernest 
Kinoy’s “Symbol of Authority,” a light- 
hearted comedy starring Ernie Kovacs 
as a proofreader who gains temporary 
distinction in the world of medicine. 
While spending a few days in the hos- 
pital for colitis, Kovacs becomes en- 
chanted with medicine and doctors, and 
with the help of a three-dollar stetho- 
scope, fancies himself as a great doctor. 

Thurs., Feb. 5, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark of Fame: John Kerr stars in 
“Berkeley Square.” 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Fri., Jan. 30, 7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today: 
Charles Van Doren continues his dis- 
cussions of famous humorists. Today, 
James Thurber. Feb. 6: Fred Allen and 
W.-C. Fields. Feb. 13: J.D. Salinger. (Van 
Doren portion of oe will be on 
about 7:50 a.m. EST.) 


Sat., Jan. 31, 2:00 p.m. (CBS) Metropolitan 


Opera: Wagner's “Lohengrin.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Berstein conducts Haydn's 
my gd Concertante. 

Sun., Feb. 1, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera 
Three: “The Necessity for Anger.” Feb. 
8: A Lincoln program. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Ed Sullivan 
Show: A_ repeat of the fabulous 
Moiseyev dancers of June 29, 1958 The 
only show Sullivan has ever repeated. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The General Elec- 
tric Theatre: Gisele MacKenzie, John 
Raitt and Eddie Foy, Jr. star in the pro- 
gram’s first musical, “No Man Can Tame 
Me.” Gisele plays Matilda Haley, a 
young woman who helps her father, 
Silas wey operate a trading post in a 
Missouri River town in the 1870's. While 
her father tries desperately to get her 
to marry the town dandy, the strong 
willed girl resists on the grounds that 
she wants no part of any man she can 
whip. When a trapper (Raitt) defeats 
her in an arm wrestling match, she 
takes a shine to him. 

Feb. 2, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voite 

of Firestone: Renata Tebaldi. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





